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The S-R Private Service 
ATTACHMENT 


prevents “listening in” on ground- 
ed or metallic party lines, increases 
capacity of line, saves batteries, etc. 
S-R Private Service 
TELEPHONES $12.50 
Write for Particulars 


S-—R Electric Co. 
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ANCHORS 
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WHAT USERS SAY 
ABOUT “NOKORODE” 


New Encvanp Tex. & Tet. Co 


I have used the sample you sent me and 
find it IT CAN’T BE BEAT. 
G. WNHaerine, Terryville, Conn 


Kindly forward ds two cans of NOKO- 
RODE Soldering Paste We 
insist that NOKORODE 
of its sort manufactured 

CENTRAL ILtinots 
TELEPHONE Co., Went 
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Send for your Copy of “‘ Soldering Kinks ” \ 


THE M. W. DUNTON CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.. U. S. A. 
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Cracraft Leich Service 








Have your telephones and parts shipped direct 
from stock carried for quick service at the 
following distributing centers: 


Cracraft, Leich Electric Company 


Main Office and Factory 


Genoa, Ill. 


Cracraft, Leich Electric Company 


Western Branch: 
Baltimore and Milwaukee Avenues 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Electric Appliance Company 
Chicago, IIl. Dallas, Texas 


New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. 





St. Paul Electric Company 
316 Robert Street 


St. Paul, Minn. 





Let us quote you on your Switchboard requirements 


Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. 


Genoa, Il. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Bill the Troubleman Says: 

“The Bell bosses may live to see ‘one universal 
telephone system’—but if they do, they will be look- 
ing at a government-owned one.” 











A Job for Uncle Sam. 

Much space has recently been devoted by the newspaper and 
magazine press to the work of the Federal Trade Commission 
in investigating and stopping unfair competition. Instances 
have been cited in the sugar business, in the oil industry and 
various lines of manufacturing where the little fellow was 
being unfairly squeezed by the big corporation. The state- 
ment has been made that the commission called a halt in these 
instances with the result that the representatives of “big busi- 
ness,” confessed their error and penitently promised to sin 
no more. 

This is all very gratifying, but telephone men are asking why 
some of this anti-monop oly spring tonic is not passed their 
If the Federal Trade Commission exists for the purpose 
of protecting “small business” from the unfair competition of 


way. 


“big business,” it has a golden opportunity to fulfill its mission 
by ending the alliance between the Bell telephone system and 
the Western Electric Co. 
After taking only one look at the facts, any official 


Here is a case that is crying for at- 
tention. 
body intent on abolishing wrong business conditions would leap 
on the proposition with the keenest enthusiasm. 

Here is the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., an inter- 
State public utility, a common carrier—enjoying franchise 
rights all over the United States, either in its own name or 
through its various subsidiary companies—owning and operat- 
ing the Western Electric Co., a manufacturing concern. The 
public utility corporation hands its manufacturing ally millions 
of collars worth of orders every year for telephone equip- 
ment and supplies. The public utility company sees to it that 
its licensees buy all their material from this factory, and, be- 
sides paying for it, also pay a tribute of 4% per cent. of their 
Toss business to the parent Bell corporation for good measure. 
These licensees, in effect, are unable to buy in the open mar- 





ket from Independent telephone manufacturers. They must 
pay toll not only to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Not only that, but 


the Western Electric Co. by fair means and foul, is working 


but to its factory, the Western Electric Co. 


tooth and nail to get Independent business which properly be- 
longs to Independent manufacturers, and its owner, the Bell— 
the public utility, the common carrier—is helping it in every 
possible way. That this help is powerful goes without saying. 
It is simply another instance of “big business” reaching out its 
many tentacles to gather in more orders, more business, to put 
more dollars into the treasury of one of its own concerns. 

The Bell company has been compelled to disgorge the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. It should be made to separate from 
the Western Electric Co. As a public utility, the Bell has no 
right to own and operate a manufacturing plant that competes 
with its own patrons. It is directly contrary to the new and 
better ethics that are being applied to the game of business as 
it is being regenerated today. 

Years ago, when business morals were looser, the Bell could 
get away with some very raw work. As in the case of other 
big corporations, its corrupt tactics were winked at. They were 
But even then, 
when “hitting in the clinches” was not barred, the Bell did not 


popularly supposed to be a part of the game. 


seek to undermine the Independent field by helping the Western 
To- 
day, when “big business” is supposed to be more respectable, 


Electric factory to worm its way into Independent trade. 


however, the Bell combine is resorting to this slier method of 
crushing out competition. 

Independent telephone men should not forget that they have 
a powerful weapon with which to fight the Bell crowd. That 
A con- 
certed movement could bring an immense pressure to bear on 


is political influence, the power of public sentiment. 


congress to pass a bill compelling a separation of the Bell and 
the Western Electric Co. United action by the Independent 
telephone men of the country, their stockholders and friends, 
would far outweigh the claims of the Bell forces in this day 
and age when it is neither wise nor safe to grease the wheels 
in the political machinery. 

The surprising feature in the situation is the blind folly of 
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the Bell organization in not voluntarily retreating from such 
Several years ago their 
They 
recognized there were other factors in the telephone industry 
who were entitled to at least a fair deal, and admitted that, 
for the good of all concerned, they intended to “live and let 
live.” 


an exposed and dangerous position. 


leaders declared in favor of a less arrogant policy. 


Some shrewd observers believed the reason for this con- 
descension was the specter of public ownership—which then 


threatened to reach out toward the telephone and telegraph— 
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and that the Bell felt it needed the support of the Independents 
to combat this bogey. The last year has seen public ownership 
fade aside, to make room for greater issues, and also has seen 
the Bell resume its arrogant attitude toward its telephone com- 
petitors. In these days of war tactics, a flank movement might 
divert the Bell enemy by starting a campaign for public owner- 
ship of long distance telephone lines. 

It seems to be true that the Bell has never learned anything 
new nor forgotten anything old. It is up to the United States 


authorities to do a little teaching. 





put. 
measure but greater stability. 


ideas already in hand. 
We can’t trust you. 


that offsets your valuable performances. 


There’s a weak streak in your nature. 


less—so is an unregulated man. 


complete. 
anxious to help you. 
give-a-damness for detail. 


little things you haven't done. 


tions. 


I am here?” 





Gold Buckets and Tin Pails 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


You don’t count, because you can’t be counted on. 
worthy—well posted but not a hitching post. 


No one denies your capacity, but it’s dangerous to utilize it. 
cistern are uniniportant, if it won't hold water. 


The world doesn’t lack for ideas, so much as it needs competent executors for the 


You continually promise fitness for big undertakings, and as 
constantly wreck our confidence and your chances by some piece of crass carelessness 
You're sharp but brittle. 
warning and we can’t afford to employ such tools for important work. 


timber but it’s perilous to impose weight on faulty material, however excellent the grain 
and finish. You're a long ladder with treacherous rangs—you may reach far but folks 
who hope to get anywhere with you, are liable to tumble. 

Inaccuracy is intolerable—an entire calculation is upset by one wrong figure. 
seem unable to realize the importance of dependability. An irregular watch is worth- 


When you stick to your base, you play a beautiful game, but your eye is so fre- 
quently off the ball that we fear to throw to you in a crisis. 

You're an “‘almost’’ man—the bane of every organization—the biggest bother em- 
ployers contend with. You experience no difficulty in finding work. You create a 
splendid initial impression—few minds are more agile and resourceful—but you don’t 
Your very competence offers the greatest discouragement to those most 
You know better—there’s nothing wrong with you, except don't- 


If you hadn't been trained, if you weren't so advanced, if you were a slow but sure 
plugger—a painstaking plodder—we'd keep on with you. 
Some wits ripen slowly but yours aren't of that type. 
the big things, we also know, you could do but we can’t help estimating the cost of the 


A steel chain with one lead link has no strength. Who gives a rap how good the 
rest of a tire is, if it has a soft spot? You never travel far, because of your flaws. 
You won't succeed until you change your trying habits for the habit of trying. 

We agree that the men who give you orders aren't half so qualified for their posi- 
But you hares are always puzzled how the tortoises beat you to the tape. 
because they hold their stride, maintain a regular pace and keep on until they finish. 

A certain caliph once discarded a gold bucket for a tin pail. 

*‘Master,”’ protested the bucket, “‘why do you employ such an ordinary vessel, while 


““Because,"’ answered the caliph, “it does not leak.” 
Copyright, 1916, by Herbert Kaufman. 






You're intelligent but untrust- 
We don’t tie to people who won't stay 


The dimensions of a 
We would rather use men of smaller 


You break without 


We can always build with short, sound 


You 


It would pay. 
You keep reminding us of 


It’s 


























Scotching the Wolf 


A New Realization—An Intolerable Condition 


By J. C. 


When I was a boy on the prairie, a wolf was a common nui- 
sance. Each settler fought out his wolf problem with shotgun, 
poison, or some activity, and took his normal losses as ordinary 
human risk. The wolves naturally gained in numbers by rea- 
son on this normal treatment. As a result, they began to get 
bolder, more daring and, of course, more destructive. 

Great outrages naturally aroused the settlers, who got to- 
gether and organized a wolf drive by which a number of men 
acting in concert closed in upon a certain spot and practically 
destroyed the pack. The few that escaped would scatter and 
therafter become of little importance in the life of the com- 
munity. 

This reminds one strongly of the telephone manufacturing 
situation. Several years ago, the Bell factory opened its doors 
to what its officials thought was a hungry throng of Indepen- 
dent telephone buyers. In their vision of things, the corridors 
of the factory would be crowded with Independent telephone 
men, waiting with eagerness to take their turn in placing an 
order for divinely-inspired telephones. 

Strange to say, the anticipated rush of customers did not 
take place and several years elapsed before these philanthropic 
(?) officials recovered from their daze. 


A few Independent telephone men, thinking it might give 
them better standing with the Bell company, bought a few tele- 
phones and occasionally some dupe bought a Bell-marked 
switchboard... The damage was not great and each Independent 
telephone manufacturer found that he could easily cope with 
this move. 

The Western Electric situation soon became sort of a local 
as well as a harmless nuisance. But as time went on, the in- 
tent of the Bell interests became more apparent. Bankers sent 
telegrams, fraternity brothers worked, relations got busy, and 
every device known to modern New York business getting was 
put into play. 

As the years have gone by, the pack has become bolder, more 
lawless, and now every employe of the Bell company has been 
compelled to be a salesman of the Western Electric Co. 


“IT have been forbidden to solicit business for Independent 
telephone manufacturers. I cannot do anything now but notify 
the Western Electric salesman.” This letter did not come from 
a Gell company. It comes from an Independent telephone com- 
pny which has passed into partial Bell control—and still claims 
to be Independent. It comes from a company completely 
equipped with Independent-made apparatus and which, by all 
Sc'ise and reason, should continue to be standardized. 

Yet to show the reader the extremes to which the Bell com- 
pony is going, even an employe of this controlled company 
has to go to work for the Western Electric Co. without com- 
pe: sation, 


‘ is human nature to have favorites. You remember how 
eas) it was to start a quarrel over the superiority of bicycles. 
V e have the same emotions regarding automobiles and every 
de vice used by human beings generally. 

ie Same tendency applies to telephone men and each man 
ha: his preference to a marked degree. Hence each telephone 
man takes it upon himself to notify his favorite manufacturer 
of a Possible chance to sell telephones and switchboards in his 
neighborhood. But it seems that this habit becomes a crime 
when that man becomes controlled by the Bell company. It 
oes to demonstrate that merchandising is the principal ambi- 
Mon of the Bell company today. 
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Just why it is so important to convert an Independent tele- 
phone man to Bell factory ways has but one solution—the ulti- 
mate destruction of the Independent manufacturers. 


In spite of all the lessons of the past—in spite of coal de- 
cisions, steel decisions, oil decisions and the trend of the 
human mind today—the Bell company goes calmly onward, dis- 
regarding semaphores, signals and signs of the times—learning 
nothing new, forgetting nothing old and displaying every 
sign of a crazy man running amuck among his neighbors. 

A recent interview with a Bell official regarding the manu- 
facturing situation gave the following astounding and con- 
firmatory statement. This Bell official calmly said he “saw no 
reason why the telephone manufacturing business was less of a 
natural monopoly than telephone operating.” 


There we have it! And in a nut shell, too. We can take it 
or leave it. We are considered interlopers in manufacturing 
as well as in operating. 

This group of men sitting in New York, today, has pro- 
nounced the sentence of the manufacturer in no uncertain 
words and from now on it is up to Independent telephone men 
to fight or give up. 

We need no advice as to our rights under the new legisla- 
tion. We can not only stop this plan of annihilation but every 
reason exists why pecuniary damages can be obtained as well. 

The wolf has become a nuisance, because he has gained in 
numbers and his boldness knows no limit. It is time for a 
wolf drive and the hour is here to begin the destruction of this 
industrial wolf pack before it is too late. 

I am going to make a little confession. It is good for the 
soul and it is nothing to be ashamed of. 

The situation never seemed serious to me until I heard of 
this astonishing declaration. I was foolish enough to believe 
that the management of the Bell company was broadening out. 

I thought they realized the economic folly as well as legal 
futility of a monopoly and were content to heed the lessons of 
the coal and steel cases. I thought they were going to buy and 
sell in an honest way and were going to allow all telephone 
mento work out their economic salvation. 

I was impressed with the honeyed words of some of the Bell 
officials that the telephone business was a human institution and 
not a creation of divinity. I thought red ink was to be abol- 
ished from our ledgers and that the telephone business would 
be a creature of profit. 

My natural suspicion was tempered and I went serenely to 
sleep, secure in my belief that I would wake on the morrow 
without shock. I must admit that I was as gullible as the man 
who paid $100 to see the Masonic Temple turn around. When 
a responsible Bell official says that the making of telephones 
and switchboards is a natural monopoly, all bets are off—it is 
time to call the police. 

The wolf has not lost his cunning and although, like little 
Red Riding Hood, I did think he was grandma, I am thankful 
that I saw the cunning eyes, the cruel teeth and heard the wolf- 
laugh before it was too late. 


It seems strange that men will not profit from experience. 
A baby will touch a red-hot stove once, but you can’t make 
him do it a second time. But after this same baby becomes a 
corporation man, he loses his natural caution and has to be 
burnt many times. : 

Unless the Bell company is deliberately courting government 
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ownership, it stands convicted as the man who cannot see, hear, 
taste, smell, and think. One short memory of the New Haven 
should jog any divine right belief to its depth. New England 
people have touched the red-hot stove and are reaching out to 
touch another. 

The parallel between New Haven and Bell is so close that 


they can’t be pried apart. It was only ten years ago that the 
New Haven railway was the pride of the New England house- 
hold. Today it is a hiss and a byword. 


New York is in a dangerous condition. It is like the bank 
clerk who handles great sums of other people’s money. Today, 
over a billion dollars of European money lie in New York 
banks because people of Europe are no more patriotic than our 
wealthy Americans who lose no time in transferring allegiance 
to the safest place. New York is mad with O. P. M.—mean- 
ing other people’s money. That is why the lessons of the past 
have been forgotten. 

The arrogance of fancies, wealth knows no limit—but has its 
penalty nevertheless. 


The 1915 report of all Bell companies does not reveal any 
justification for arrogance. Instead it should reveal some hu- 
mility. 

If you will look up the property of this great octopus which 
believes in operating and manufacturing as a natural monopoly, 
you will find that, with all-its assumed skill, cunning and 
dreamed of perfection, it is earning between forty and fifty 
million dollars a year on a billion-dollar property. 

A stewardship which cannot earn much over 4 per cent. has 
no reason to think that it has divinity behind it, nor even good 
business sense. The longer I live, the more I am convinced 
that universal telephone service will wreck itself on the shoals 
of local control. It will yet be demonstrated. 


The more I try to learn the ways of this mysterious tele- 
phone providence, the more confused I have become. Evi- 
dently it is not for common mortals to understand the ways 
of big business—at least, we are scornfully so informed. 

I have heard much Bell testimony and seen many of its 
moves but no one can fathom its depths. The 1915 report of 
the A. T. & T. Co. was really flippant in its comment on the 
Central Union case, which is still in the courts. 

The minority interests have been criticized, the so-called 
partisan activity of Receiver Fowle being a particular object of 
attack. Yet at the last moment, Bell Receiver Blank is sent 
to the witness stand to make out the whole Bell case, thereby 
utterly reversing themselves. However, he explains his posi- 
tion by saying he did all the partisan work on Sundays. Why 
send missionaries to China? 





Of all the positions taken by the Bell company, the claim 
of natural monopoly in manufacturing is the limit of its bold- 
ness, ignorance and lawlessness. 

Strange as it. may seem, no one ever seemed to realize the 
grounds for the activity in merchandising. Strange, in all this 
campaign of injustice and unfairness, that we have not been 
more cognizant of the evil design of Bell interests. 

If there was ever a need of a wolf drive, it is today, not 
tomorrow. The wolf must be scotched and scotched quickly, 
It will be common justice. 





During the Central Union case, I had a chance to get the 
Bell viewpoint of this manufacturing situation. Not one of 
the visiting witnesses ever breathed a word about divine right 
or natural monopoly in manufacturing—it was yet an undis- 
covered idea. 

Their greater defense was that “Independent telephone men 
buy it, don’t they?” Their defense is almost as good as that 
of the big brute who claims that a mere slip of a girl led him 
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on. This is their excuse for carrying on their propaganda of 
natural monopoly in manufacturing. Surely the cat is out of 
the bag! 





I must repeat that I was being lulled to sleep, and that I 
would have passed on into a deathless sleep had I not heard 
the hiss of that declaration of natural monopoly in manufac- 
turing. New England went to sleep once on natural monopoly 
in railroading and did not wake up in time. 

Even though it will eventually be demonstrated that tele- 
phone operating and manufacturing are local issues, we cannot 
afford to wait and must move forward to the fight. 

The Central Union case gives us enough to start work on, 
the germ of a starting movement already exists. No excuse 
for delay beyond this year will suffice. It is time to begin the 
wolf drive and exterminate the pack. 


Men have become drunk with power before. It is nothing 
new to mankind. Today groups of men, or packs of wolves, 
secure in possession of numbers as well as power, are equally 
drunk. This applies to the philanthropic organization which 
gave us the Kingsbury letter and other letters fully designed 
to get at our rear in a military sense, and destroy us. 

The wolf pack is in full cry. Will you join the drive? 

MORAL: Brutus was an honorable man. 





Road-Side Telephone Service for Motorists. 

Arrangements for a road-side telephone service for motor- 
ists have been made by the Studebaker Automobile Agency, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., with the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; of that city. The plan, as outlined, provides for the 
installation of approximately 200 telephones along the main 
traveled highways in Western New York to be placed on 
the telephone poles in wooden boxes, locked with pad- 
locks. 

These telephones will be connected with the nearest 
Federal exchange, and paid for at the regular rates by the 
Studebaker company. That company in turn will rent keys 
at 50 cents per annum, which will open any of the boxes 
throughout the territory, and give the holder of the key 
the right to use the telephone on an unlimited basis for 
local calls, and enable him to use the long distance by re- 
versing the message. 

These boxes will bear the shield of the Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., together with the sign across the top 
“Studebaker Service.” This service, it is believed, will re- 
sult in a large amount of new business for the Federal 
company, by reason of the installation of the Federal serv- 
ice in garages and hotels that desire to be in communica- 
tion with these stations. 

It will also be useful to the. automobile user, as it will 
enable him, in case of need, to call for help or communicate 
with his home in case of unforeseen delay. 





Kansas High Schools to Debate on Government Ownership. 

The question, “Resolved, that the federal government 
should own and operate the telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems of the country,” will be argued by the high schools 
of the Kansas Debating League during the school year of 
1916-17, according to an announcement made recently by 
F. R. Hamilton, director of the Kansas University Ex‘en- 
sion Division. 





New Exchange Cut in Service in Milwaukee. 

The new Orchard exchange of the Wisconsin Telep!ione 
Co., at Sixteenth avenue and Lapham street, Milwaukee, 
was recently cut in service. This exchange will serve the 
south side of the city. The building, which is three stories 
in height, is made of reinforced concrete and is mocerm 
and up-to-date in every respect. 





















Annual Meeting of Nebraska Independent Telephone Men 


Convention Held at Lincoln Last Week Had Many Interesting Features—Public Relations and a Telephone- 


Postal Message Considered in President Garlow’s Address—Relations with Commission, High 
Tension Interference, and Operating Problems Discussed 


On March 28 and 29 at Lincoln, Neb., was held one of the 
_avst interesting conventions the Nebraska Independent Tele- 
phone Association has ever had, there being more than 100 in 
attendance. The attendance at this year’s meeting was inter- 
fered with to some extent due to a very severe sleet storm 
on March 25 which passed over a considerable section of the 
state and wrecked practically every east and west pole line in 
a territory 50 miles wide. 

The crowning event of the meeting was the banquet held 
in the main banquet room and Chinese room of the Lincoln 
Hotel on Wednesday evening, there being approximately 400 
persons in attendance. In addition to the telephone men, mem- 
bers of the Lincoln Commercial Club were present. All thor- 
oughly enjoyed the transcontinental telephone demonstration 
which was divided into two parts: First, conversations with 
New York and then conversations with San Francisco. Moving 
pictures were shown of the surf at Seal Rock, San Francisco, 
at the same time that the surf’s roar was transmitted over the 
telephone circuit. Moving pictures were also used to illustrate 


tors: C. J. Garlow, Columbus; J. H. Gesler, Bloomfield; F. 
H. Woods, Lincoln; G. E. Coddington, Auburn; E. L. Brown, 
Chester; W. B. D. Alexander, Scottsbluff, and Warren Pratt, 
Kearney. 

The convention was opened on Tuesday morning, March 28, 
with an address of welcome delivered by F. J. Richards, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Commercial Club, to which a response 
was made by Rolland F. Ireland, of Crete. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


In presenting his annual address President C. J. Garlow, 
of Columbus, referred to the consolidation of the two national 
telephone organizations and expressed his belief that the or- 
ganization ot the telephone business has never been on as safe 
and solid a basis as it now is. 

“We look about us in this state,” said President Gar- 
low, ‘and see many great changes within the past year 
or so, all for the betterment of capital invested and for 
the public. There is no denying the fact that millions of 





Part of Those in Attendance at Banquet of Nebraska Independent Telephone Association at Lincoln, March 29. 


ai address by R. W. Hicks, of New York, on the construction 

oi the transcontinental line. The program of the demonstra- 

tion of the line was opened with a roll call of the test stations 

between New York and San Francisco, each test man giving 
state of the weather and the temperature. 


— 


Op OFFICERS RE-ELECTED. 


The officers were all re-elected to serve during the ensuing 
year. They are as follows: President, C. J. Garlow, Colum- 
bus; vice-president, E. G. Taylor, Loup City; and secretary- 
tr asurer, L. E. Hurtz, Lincoln. Mr. Garlow has been presi- 
dent of the association for the last eight years. 

District vice-presidents were elected as follows: J. D. Crown- 
over, Sargent; G. E. Becker, Pawnee City; C. M. Beck, Gib- 
bon; Alfred Bratt, Genoa; William May, Gothenburg; G. H. 
Presson, Stromsburg; R. L. Keester, Alma; Eben Warner, 
Chadron. 


The following were chosen members of the board of direc- 
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dollars have been uselessly and badly invested, even in 
our own state. Yet the distribution of loss was so gen- 
eral and usually small per individual, that it has not been 
seriously felt. But from the standpoint of economics it 
has been a great loss. 

Any business which springs up rapidly must necessarily 
be shadowed by defects. The weak places in our system 
are fast passing away and the business is settling down 
on more of a business basis. While there can be no more 
wild speculation and profit as of old, yet the investment is 
usually safe and the profits ought to be reasonable. 

The railway commission has been a salvation to us, 
but there is still much room for improvement. We have 
been blessed with a good commission from the beginning. 
In some instances it has been hampered and the weak part 
is, its inability to educate the public to the real truth. 
Any ruling which does not strike a blow at the corpora- 
tion, meets the disapproval of the ignorant and avaricious 
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public. All this is an encumbrance upon the commission. 

In any other than the private so-called public service 
corporations, the investor may reap a rich reward upon 
his capital, make any interest he can, and ’tis all right. 
But on private capital invested in a corporation which 
the public may use, it is a crime to get over 5 or 6 per 
cent. upon his investment, though a city, county, or state 
may reap a rich reward on public capital—be exempt from 
taxes or showing its hand—and the citizen patron takes 
his medicine without a squeal. 


The public mind could only become poisoned against 
the name of corporations supplying heat, light, means of 
communication, transportation and water, by means of 
rank abuse by the officers of corporations on the one part 
and by unscrupulous and renegade politicians and by the 
unfair, irresponsible, black-mailing newspapers on the other. 
Either case is unfortunate and bad enough, and it is up 
to honest thinking people at the head of the institutions 
to try and remedy the wrong. 

If the word ‘corporation’ could be eliminated from 
our business vocabulary and another word substituted 
which would not carry -the odium, people might become 
reconciled to know the relation capital, labor and service 
bear to each other, and would, I think, look upon the 
individual, the partnership or body of persons furnishing 
the capital, in the same light. 

The fact is—and it is generally known, too—that the 
largest corporations are composed of the greatest number 
of small investors, thousands upon thousands of whom 
are unable to make their own little investments and must 
rely upon others. It is these little fellows who must suffer 
with the largest when a blow is struck. 


INVESTMENT AND RETURN ON INVESTMENT. 


It is, indeed, impossible to give a close estimate of the 
actual money invested in our business in this state, for 
while we have the reports filed with the commission, yet 
this is only an estimate and in many cases very erroneous, 
to say nothing of the number of small companies that 
make no report. But for the purpose of this discussion, 
let us say the Independent companies which are trying 
to obey the law, have $10,000,000 invested. This is a very 
low estimate. It is more than $5 per capita or about $25 
for every family in the state. 


This investment is largely by people in moderate cir- 
cumstances who ought to have a fair income from the 
money. If this sum were invested by the thousands of 
our stockholders in their various lines of business, not 
a soul, perhaps, would raise his voice if the investor made 
15 per cent. In many instances men are making that much 
in their real business—for the telephone business is a 
side issue with 95 per cent. of the investors—and nothing 
is thought or said about it. 

The merchants, the farmers, the stockraiser, the specu- 
lator, the lawyer, the doctor, and the preacher, alike, in his 
special business can go unmolested. But the minute these 
men put their capital together and call the enterprise 
a telephone company or a corporation, the public at once 
sits up and begins to howl—the cheap newspaper cries 
out—the politician confidently tells the voter how he is 
going to put the harpoon into the heart of every corpora- 
tion if elected. He tells how he is going to secure cheap 
rates and free service, little knowing that he is talking to 
an investor in some corporation or public utility concern, 
and little caring for the injustice he may inflict upon the 
innocent investor. 

But his talk is a cheap vote hid—it sounds big to pro- 
claim for justice to the ‘down trodden and corporation- 
ridden public.’ For shame on the man who is so devoid 
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of principle and honesty as to make such an appeal and 
bid for votes! It is a sad fact, however, that some of the 
present crop of candidates have put out just such a bid. 
I do hope every stockholders—no matter what the politics 
of the candidate or the stockholder may be—will withold 
his support from such an office-seeker. He is unworthy of 
the office to which he aspires. We must teach the people 
we are fair and want others to be fair with us. 


You say: ‘Yes, I know this is true but what is the anti- 
dote?’ There is no specific against poisoning of the human 
mind, except honesty of purpose and education, two very 
slow and uninteresting processes to force upon the public 
mind. The cry, ‘a soulless corporation,’ arouses the anger 
and devil in the average man, much quicker and to 2 
greater extent than the appeal, ‘come unto me ye who are 
weary and heavy laden.’ 

The dogfight on the street corner, or a brawl between 
two drunken vagabonds will gather a bigger and quicker 
crowd than a Salvation Army squad. 

But let us not be discouraged. We have plenty of 
good men for office—men who must stand for the right— 
men who must patiently listen, learn and act for the right. 
There may be and no doubt are rascals in our fold—men 
who are not prompted by honesty of purpose or fairness 
in business—men who try to deceive those less familiar 
with our business—men who would deceive the very of- 
ficers who stand between our capital and the people who 
consume our commodity. Such men are our worst ene- 
mies. But we ought first to cleanse ourselves—and now 
permit me to make a few suggestions. 


Let us do our best to be fair among ourselves, and 
the public who use our service. Let us do our duty in 
electing fair and reasonable men to office from assessor 
to governor, and the way to know they are fair is to be- 
come acquainted with them. Above all, we should look 
to the election of railroad commissioners, and let me say 
that there are few states, if any, whose commission stands 
higher than ours and we can’t afford to take chances. And 
we can do more to make good commissions than any other 
business, because we are nearest the people and public 
demand. 

Above all things we should be fair and honest with the 
commission and it will be fair with us. There is one 
matter alone, about which in my judgment there is entirely 
too much red tape—too much of an effort and too much 
required to secure it, and this must be remedied. I refer 
to reasonable rates. When a telephone company shows a 
certain investment, a certain number of subscribers and 
the condition of its property and service, there ought not 
be useless expense, delay or almost impossible require 
ments to secure a just rate. 

Every telephone company of 300, 500, 1,000 or multiple 
of that number of subscribers, knows what equipment it 
must have and what it costs to build and properly maintai 
such a plant, and knows also the continuous rise in e\ 
thing which goes into the business. An informed com 
sion knows this, and it does seem that every intellic«1 
man knows that the rates for like service five, or even 
years ago, cannot or ought not to prevail now. 


There must be a uniform rate scale, and it mus: 
enforced. To this end a committee is now working 
seems strange that patrons who are conscious of th 
crease in labor, material and of the service they get, 
fight the increase of rental and accept, with grace, tl’ 
crease of their own profits and commodities for sa! 
is this dishonesty or ignorance or both which we 
fairly overcome and secure a fair rate without burde: 
efforts. 

(Continued on page 40.) 




















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 
352. 


circuit serve? 


What two purposes does the common battery line 
Why should the common battery line circuit 
resistance be kept within certain limits? 
353. 
connections in a common battery exchange depend? 
354. 


functions of the cord equipment of a common battery 


Upon what fact does the method of supervising 
Why is the battery feed one of the most important 
switchboard? Outline the general operation of a standard 
three-wire circuit. 

355. 
circuit of Fig. 138. 


Trace the path of the lines calling current in the 
What is the important point of the cir- 
cuit arrangement? 

356. Explain the operation of the supervisory lamp in 
the circuit of Fig. 138. 
other types of cord circuits darkened? 


How is the supervisory lamp in 


CHAPTER XVI. The Typical Line Circuit (Continued). 


357. 
equipments—Owing to the dual function of the common bat- 


Operation of repeating coil in common battery cord 


tery line and cord equipment, it is necessary not only to pro- 
vide for the supply of operating current to the telephone trans- 
mitters at both the calling and called stations, but also to trans- 
mit the alternating voice-carrying currents from one station 
to the other. In the type of common battery cord circuit illus- 
trated in Fig. 138, the alternating voice currents are relayed 
from one party to the other by means of the repeating coil G. 
It has been shown how the alternating voice-carrying tele- 
phonic currents are induced from one winding of an induction 
-oil to the other by the variation of magnetic flux produced in 
the induction coil core. The repeating coil used in the cord 
quipment illustrated in Fig. 138 is a very efficient induction 
oil having four windings on the same core of exactly the 
ame number of turns and the same resistance, giving each 
inding exactly the same reactance at the same frequency. 
If the common exchange battery be considered as a conduc- 
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Fig. 135-A. Series Multiple Line Equipment. 


r joining the windings of the repeating coil together, it will 
be easy to understand the action of the coil in this case. 
Disregarding, for the moment, the matter of battery feed and 
considering the common exchange battery merely a means of 
connecting terminals of coil windings, the condition, so far 
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as alternating voice currents is concerned, would be as shown 
in Fig. 139. 


repeating coil windings are numbered in Fig. 139 to 


For purposes of comparison the terminals of the 
cor- 
respond with similar numbers in Fig. 138. 


Alternating voice-carrying current entering at terminal 10 
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Fig. 139. Principle of Voice Current Transmission, Common 


Battery Repeating Coil Cord Circuit. 


and leaving at terminal 12, as it must do in order to return 
to its point of origin, will cause an exactly similar induced 
current to flow from terminal 14 to the called subscriber’s 
telephone and return over the line circuit to terminal 16. The 
dotted connections between windings marked A and B are 
actually completed by the exchange battery. It is clear that if 
the connections, A and B, are removed and in their place the 
common exchange battery is properly connected, direct current 
will be fed out to the two telephone circuits through the 
windings of the repeating coil 10—11, 12—13, 14—15, and 
16—17. 

358. Supervisory relay winding.—In the cord equipment illus- 
trated in Fig. 138, it will be noted that the winding of the 
supervisory relay is inserted in the path that must be followed 
by the telephonic voice currents as they leave the repeating 
coil. It has been shown that telephonic voice currents, owing 
to their high frequency, encounter tremendous opposition when 
compelled to pass through inductive coil windings. In other 
words, the inductance reactance of the supervisory relay wind- 
ing would be destructive to all telephonic transmission, were 
not some means adopted to obviate it. For this purpose each 
supervisory relay, C and D, in this type of cord equipment is 
provided with a non-inductive winding, E and F, in parallel 
with the inductive winding that operates the relay. 

This non-inductive winding is rather high in resistance, com- 
pared with the inductive winding, so that it will not divert 
much of the direct current battery feed from the inductive 
operating winding. This insures the passage of the major 
part of the direct current through the inductive winding and 
the operation of the relay armature. In the case of the al- 
ternating voice-carrying currents, the non-inductive winding, 
having no inductance reactance, offers much /ess opposition 


to their passage than does the inductive winding of the relay. 
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In this way a path for the telephonic voice currents through 
the non-inductive winding is provided around the inductive 
winding of the supervisory relay. At the same time the direct 
current for the transmitter supply at the telephone is prac- 
tically forced into the inductive path, providing for the neces- 
sary supervision of the connection by the relays C and D. 

359. 
types of three-wire multiple line circuits shown in Figs. 135-A 


The necessity for provision of a busy test—The two 
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Fig. 138. Three-Wire Repeating Coil Battery Feed Cord Circuit. 


and 138 are used, with very slight modifications, for both com- 
mon battery and magneto service. It will be remembered that 
of the three wires for each telephone line circuit in the multiple 
cables leading from jack to jack, two are in the telephone cir- 
cuit proper. The third wire of each line circuit in Fig. 138, 
is used to control the operation of the contact-changing or cut- 
off relay. In the series multiple+circuit, Fig. 135-A, the third 
wire is not required for this purpose but it is essential to indi- 
cate the busy or engaged condition of its line circuit when in 
use, to all other operators’ positions of the switchboard. The 
third wire in all three-wire multiple line circuits is employed in 
the same way. 

It is absolutely necessary to carry from jack to jack an indi- 
cation of the condition of the line, whether or not it is avail- 
able for another connection. If this were not done, the serv- 
ice furnished, due to unwarranted intrusion upon existing con- 
nections, would be very irregular. 

360. Principle employed in busy test—When the line is busy 
at some multiple jack or at the answering jack, the inserted 
plug changes the electrical condition of the test or thimble 
contacts of all the jacks associated with it throughout the 
switchboard. This is done by establishing a “difference of 
potential” between all the jack tests or thimbles of the busy 
line and the tips of all cords. In Fig. 140 is represented a 
resistance , R, composed of two equal resistances, S, in series. 
Through the resistance, R, a current of 0.1 ampere from the 


battery, B, is flowing. The voltage of the battery, B, is 24 
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Fig. 140. Difference of Potential. 


volts and it is assumed that the entire resistance in the cir- 
cuit is contained in R. 

While it would be impossible to arrange such a combination 
without some resistance in the battery itself and in the con- 
necting wire, it may be accomplished, practically, by the use of 


These are 


a storage battery and large size copper conductors. 
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the conditions found in the common battery exchange of any 
size where storage batteries are ordinarily used: 

361, Ohm’s law and the fall of potential—Every effort is 
made to employ sufficiently large copper conductors so that their 
resistance is so low as to be practically negligible. According 
to Ohm’s law the resistance, R, must be 240 ohms. This is 
proved as follows: 

It has been shown that the current strength in amperes in 
any electrical circuit is always equal to the volts expended in 
the circuit divided by the ohms of resistance in it. In the pres- 
ent case, therefore, the resistance of R is such a number as 
will give 1/10 (0.1) when divided into 24. To put the matter 
in the form of an equation we have, for any circuit, volts 
divided by amperes equals ohms or 


Volts 
= Ohms. 
Amperes 


Upon examination this will be found to be merely another 
expression for Ohm’s law. When the conditions of the circuit 
in Fig. 140 are substituted in this formula, it will be seen that 
the resistance of R equals 24 divided by 1/10 (0.1) or 240 ohms. 
But it was one of the conditions illustrated that R should be 
composed of two equal resistances, S. Therefore the resist- 


ance of each part, S, of the resistance, R, is one-half that of R 
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or 120 ohms. Now, by the use of Ohm’s law, it is possible to 
find either the resistance, current strength or voltage expended 
in any circuit provided two of these three quantities are known. 

In the case of S, the resistance and the current strength are 
known. Therefore the volts expended in each of the resistances, 
S, is found by multiplying their resistance by the current 
strength in amperes. In the form of a general formula this is 
expressed as Volts = Amperes X Ohms. Substituting for the 
conditions of the resistance, S, we find that the voltage ex- 
pended in each half, S, of the resistance, R, is 120 times 1/10 
(0.1) or 12. 

The same law would, of course, hold if the two resistances, 
S, were unequal in value. In any event, the voltage expended 
in any resistance or part of a circuit, is equal to the product 
of the current flowing through it, in amperes, and its resistance 
in ohms. It is customary to express this fact by the statement 
that the drop in voltage in any part of a conductor is directly 
proportional to the current flowing through it and the resist- 
ance of the part in question in ohms. 

Should the two resistances in Fig. 140 each be divided in 
half, there would be a drop of six volts in each half of one 
when a current of 1/10 (0.1) ampere were flowing through the 
circuit as shown. It may be readily seen, therefore, that while 


the current is flowing, the point X has a higher voltage by 1° 
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volts than the point Y. In the same way the point Z has a 
higher voltage by 6 than the point Y. The importance of this 
fact in connection with the busy test in multiple switchboards, 
lies in the fact that the 12-volt raise in voltage between the 
points X and Y will cause a current to flow between X and Y 
whenever they may be placed in electrical contact, provided that 
the current through the entire circuit is maintained at the same 
strength. 

In Fig. 141 the application of this truth to the matter of pro- 
viding a busy test for jacks of engaged lines is illustrated. 
The resistance, D, connected to the test or thimble of each 
line may be the winding of the cut-off relay, or a plain resist- 
ance coil used solely for the busy test. Each line circuit in the 
multiple switchboard must be provided with an individual re- 
sistance connected as shown. One terminal of al] the busy test 
resistances, D, is connected to a terminal of the exchange com- 


mon battery. (To be Continued.) 





Remembering Ohm’s Law. 

Textbooks state that electromotive force (or volts) desig- 
nated by the symbol, E, divided by resistance, R, equals current 
in amperes, J; that is, electromotive force divided by current 
gives the resistance, and resistance multiplied by current shows 
the electromotive force traversing a circuit. These are the 
fundamental factors in telegraph practice, and form the com- 
mon starting point for all students, says R. M. Telschow in 
the Telephone and Telegraph Age. Juggle them back and 
forth for a week. Deluge your cerebral cells with rapid-fire, 
endless repetition. Now that you have it, you pass on to the 
next subject. 

The following few weeks are spent in cramming new scien- 
tific things into your ambitious cranium. Then the inevitable 
period of review, and—zounds! where are those fleeting, vaga- 
bond factors you thought were stowed away so safely? Which 
do you divide, and which multiply? 

It may be that the writer is a natural dullard, for these 
initial principles proved very elusive. Finally, however, the 
unwilling factors were successfully harnessed, and the trite 
word, “Erie,” proved the happy medium. 

Henceforth E+R=/]; E+I=R; and RXI=E was simply a 
matter of mentally looking at the magic word “ERIE.” Read- 
ing it E+R=J gave me formula number one; backwards, 
E+I=R; and forever unforgettable was the multiplication of 
the central letters, R and J, whose product was the E on either 
side of the multiplied factors. Thus, doubt departed forever 
with the introduction of the “Erie” short cut. Truly a case of 
“multum in parvo.” 





The Telephone Lineman on the Battle Front. 

. The difficulties of the lineman in the war zone are well 
illustrated by a vivid description in the London Star by 
a sapper who was in the last “big push” in Flanders. A 
‘€w paragraphs from the description will show the tre- 
mendous factor the telephone and telegraph is in the war. 

The British had stormed the German first line trenches 
and were well on their way towards the second. The 
sappers doubled across the shell-shattered ground with 
their wire—the one link of communication between the 
charging battalions and the brigade headquarters, hidden 
behind in a clump of trees. As the victorious troops 
rushed on, the wire was laid across the second line 
trenches, constant conversation assuring that communica- 
tion was not broken. Then away tore the wagon again 
in the wake of the charging troops, the big drum of wire 
constantly unrolling. But now the enemy batteries were 
in full blast, and as the wagon tore around the bend in the 
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roadway with the horses stretching into their stride like 
greyhounds, a huge shell blew horses and riders to pieces, 
lifted the wagon bodily, and flung it, shattered, over the 
hedge into a field beyond. The lineman crawled out of 
the wreckage—the sole survivor. As he was trying to 
make up his mind a quotation flashed across his memory 
from an old Zulu war chant: 

If we go forward we die; 

If we go backward we die— 

Better go forward and die. 

He struggled to his feet—picked up as many portable 
drums of wire as he could carry and took to the fields. 
He missed the sappers who had exhausted their supply of 
wire and were waiting for the wagon. He came up to his 
brigade that was fighting hard to hold the ground it had 
won. An officer rushed him to the colonel in command. 
“Call up headquarters at once,” he said. “Tell them I’m 
hard pressed and ask for the supports to be ordered up 
immediately.” 

“There’s no communication, Sir,” said the lineman. “The 
wagon is blown up and all with it. The wire head is 
about two miles back.” 

“But I must have a wire! I must be reinforced at once.” 

“I can only suggest, Sir, that I go back, find another 
wire and ‘tee’ in.” 

“Do it,” said the colonel. “Tell the general I am held 
up—Germans in force—I can hold on for but one hour— 
I must have more men and more ammunition.” 

Time passed. The fighting grew fiercer. Miracles of 
valor were being performed, but no help arrived. The 
colonel held on—not for one hour, but for three, and 
then vast masses of Germans seemed to rise from no- 
where, and coming on ten deep and shoulder to shoulder, 
drove out the invaders by sheer weight of numbers back 
to the second line trenches. The gap stopped the vic- 
torious advance—right and left flanks had to fall back. 

What happened to the lineman I heard afterward. For 
more than an hour he crawled in the wet grass and at 
last found a wire. He teed in, that is, scraped the in- 
sulation off the wire with his knife and, with another small 
piece of wire looped over it, joined up his instrument, 
and called. He got a reply and sent the colonel’s mes- 
sage. They asked him where he was and which brigade 
was hard pressed. He told them and then became sus- 
picious. He asked who they were. They answered the 
— division. He knew that the division was 
still in England and it came over him like a flash that he 
had tapped a German line in error. Realizing what he 
had done he dashed for headquarters as fast as he could, 
but a shell laid him out on the way. The Germans threw 
all their available weight against the colonel’s brigade 
which, instead of getting reinforcements had to contend 
against ten times the number of the enemy. The lineman 
died the same day in the hospital. 


Valuation of Pioneer Company in Oklahoma. 

The valuation of the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in Oklahoma for taxation purposes has been fixed by 
the state board of equalization at $7,537,840. In addition 
to this the company will also be assessed on a valuation 
of $150,000 for instruments leased by the Pioneer trom the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 











Marshfield (Ore.) Company Acquires Farmers Exchange. 

A transaction was recently closed for the purchase of 
the Farmers Telephone Co. in Coquille Valley by the Coos 
& Curry Telephone Co., of Marshfield, Ore. This adds 500 
subscribers to the system of the Coos & Curry company, 
bringing the total up to 2,800 subscribers. 








Convention of North Dakota Telephone Association 


Meeting of North Dakota Association, Held Last Week at New Rockford, a Big Success—Publicity, Com- 


mission Control, Taxation of Telephone Properties, I. C. C. Accounting for Small Companies 
and Other Important Subjects Discussed—Report of Proceedings 


The tenth annual convention of the North Dakota Tele- 
phone Association, held last week, March 28 and 29, in the 
city hall at New Rockford, N. D., was pronounced by one of 
the officers as “the most successful convention the associa- 
tion has ever had.” 

The next meeting place was fixed at Minot, the meeting to 
be held sometime in June, 1917. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: 

President, H. W. Wilson, New Rockford; vice-president, J. 
P. Smith, Beach; secretary and treasurer, H. A. Livermore, 
Fargo. 

The executive committee is composed of the following: J. 
O’Keefe, Cavalier; A. J. McInnes, Dazey; A. T. Nicklowsky, 
Hillsboro; C. H. Coar, Minot, and M. M. Borman, Aber- 
crombie. 

The question box which was a feature of both the Tuesday 
afternoon and Wednesday morning sessions proved both inter- 
esting and instructive and many valuable suggestions and ideas 
were brought out in the discusions which followed. 


THE OPENING SESSION. 


The meeting opened Thursday morning at 10 a. m. with ap- 
proximately 100 in attendance. Mayor G. J. Schwobel extended 
the telephone men a cordial welcome to the city of New Rock- 
ford. A response in behalf of the association was made by 
Judge Carmody, of Hillsboro. 

Following the reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
President L. D. Richardson presented his annual address. Re- 
viewing the work of the association during the past year, he 
stated that bulletins and circular letters were sent out calling 
attention to matters of interest to operating companies in the 
state, such as announcement of committees, traffic information, 
standard ringing codes for rural lines, Interstate Commerce 
Commission accounting and classification of telephone com- 
panies coming under the Interstate Commerce Commission law. 

The speaker then discussed briefly the subject of commission 
control. “Commission control of public utilities,” he said, “is 
conceded to be the best method of handling the public service 
proposition, and practically every state in the Union has an 
effective commission law. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission is also actively look- 
ing into the affairs of public service corporations doing an in- 
terstate business. The companies coming under the interstate 
commission law are required to furnish statements and detailed 
information regarding the history of the company dating back 
to its original organization, together with numerous other re- 
ports.” 

Although the reports and other information required by the 
state commission means a large amount of labor and extra 
expense to the companies, President Richardson said he be- 
lieved the results were beneficial and would result in a better 
understanding between the representatives of the public service 
corporations and the public. 

During the few years in which the North Dakota commission 
has been in existence he stated that practically every phase 
of the telephone business has been up for consideration and 
rulings have been made which, to a large extent, govern a great 
number of cases of a similar nature. As rulings in similar 


cases have considerable weight with the commission, he recom- 
mended that the members of the association be advised of all 
the facts in each case brought the commission through its sec- 
retary. 

The state commissioners, he said, are fair-minded and are 





interested only in rendering a decision which is fair to all 
concerned. Should any of the members have occasion to appear 
before the commission, he urged them to give the commission 
all of the facts in the case, as he felt sure that they would get 
a “square deal.” 

The speaker touched briefly upon improvements in the tele- 
phone business, but stated that there was still room for im- 
provement. “In this state,” said he, “we are in the pioneering 
stage. We have the framework for a telephone system suff- 
cient to supply a population much greater than we have at the 
present time, and as a result our investment is much higher per 
station than in a territory more thickly populated. As an illus- 
tration, the company I represent has 1,552 miles of toll pole line 
and about 7,000 miles of toll wire, an average of 4%4 miles 
of wire for one mile of poles, while the pole line has an av- 
erage capacity of 20 wires. The same applies to other proper- 
ties, but particularly to rural lines. Our development in rural 
lines is about one subscriber to 114 miles of rural pole line 
and 234 miles of wire.” 

President Richardson emphasized the value and importance 
of publicity. “It is important that the telephone-using public 
be fully advised of the problems the operating companies have 
to meet,” he said, “and this can only be brought about by pub- 
licity.” 

“There are many ways in which this can be accomplished. 
The best advertising medium is the newspapers, and they are 
always willing to publish items which are of interest to the 
public regarding the telephone business. The directory can also 
be used to good advantage in advertising facts regarding the 
telephone business, and I would suggest that at each issue of 
a directory one page be devoted to advertising, briefly setting 
forth in this space facts regarding the telephone business, or 
any local conditions which you desire to bring out. 

Another very valuable advertising medium is by means of 
the employes of the telephone companies. The telephone-using 
public form their opinions of the telephone companies from 
their dealings with the telephone employes. And if every rep- 
resentative of a telephone company would realize this fact and 
make it a point to become posted as to the affairs of the com- 
pany they represent, they could exert a very powerful influence 
in the moulding of public opinions. All a telephone company 
has to offer the public for their money is service, and the pub- 
lic are always willing to pay more for a good article than 
for an inferior article. As the telephone is developed, there 
comes a demand on the part of the public for a better and 
more extended service and the company that does not keep 
up with this demand will sooner or later realize its mistake. 


THE SERVICE AND THE RATE. 


The first consideration should be the service, and the next 
should be a fair rate for that service. Through the aid of pub- 
licity, the state commissions and the telephone associations, we 
are getting in shape so that we can prove our figures and de- 
mand a fair rate. I find the public are inclined to be fair so 
far as they know what a fair proposition is. My definition of a 
fair rate is an earning sufficient to cover all operating current 
expenses—considering a fair rate of compensation for em- 
ployes—pay a fair rate of interest on money invested and place 
an amount in the reserve sufficient to cover depreciation on the 
plant and all extraordinary casualties such as sleet storms, 
floods, etc., so that the investor will feel that his money is se- 
cure at all times. 

In the telephone business there is a continual demand for 
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new money and this is one of the serious problems the telephone 
companies have to meet. But by being able to show the inves- 
tor that his investment is secure, the financing problem will be 
very much simplified.” 

The problem of interference with high tension power lines, 
the speaker said, is one which the telephone companies in North 
Dakota will soon be forced to meet, as it is only a matter of 
a few years before lines of that nature will be extended 
throughout the state. As the laws do not give the telephone 
companies much protection along the lines of inductive inter- 
ference, he said the only remedy is to co-operate with the com- 
panies constructing the lines and agree in advance on the loca- 
tion and method of construction. This he mentioned as another 
field in which the association, acting as a body, can render 
valuable service to its members. 

In closing, President Richardson touched upon the importance 
of the matter of telephone collections. From figures which he 
was able to obtain, he found that the cost for making collec- 
tions is from 90 cents to $1 per telephone per year. This he 
believes is excessive. As a remedy, he suggested that the com- 
panies adopt the plan which is followed by the larger com- 
panies of the state of allowing a discount for prompt payment. 
He also recommended that a committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate this matter and devise ways and means whereby this 
condition can be corrected. 

Following the president’s address, Secretary-Treasurer H. A. 
Livermore, of Fargo, presented his report. 


PUBLICITY AND ITS VALUE. 


The afternoon session opened at 2 p. m. with the presentation 
of a paper on “Publicity in Connection with the Telephone 
Business,” by O. F. Bryant, of Napoleon. “The term publicity,” 
he said, “as commonly used, refers to discussion publicly. The 
telephone being a public utility and being also one of the great- 
est agencies in bringing matters of interest before the public, 
it naturally should arouse and invite discussion productive of 
mutual benefit. I believe that the telephone company advances 
the interests of all concerned by giving more publicity to the 
telephone business itself. 

“This may be done by issuing at frequent intervals pamphlets 
containing information and suggestions relevant to the proper 
handling or conduct of the business and pointing out the meth- 
ods which if adopted will result in a betterment of the service. 
It might also be well to advertise in this manner, the rates for 
rental service, and to mention the rates for talking to the 
neighboring villages and cities. Some people not now patrons 
of the telephone service, I have found, erroneously entertained 
the idea that service of the telephone to a nearby city would 
cost them dollars, instead of merely a few cents. 


It should be the aim of the manager to educate the public 
to the advantages, possibilities and opportunities which the tele- 
phone offers a subscriber, such as saving time, saving money, 
saving worry, saving of mental energy and saving of physical 
strength. 

Publicity might also be well accomplished by running a 
weekly or monthly article in the local newspaper, or by sending 
out pamphlets taking up each phase of the business in a logical, 
systematic order, giving concrete examples of where the sub- 
scriber may profit by using the telephone, as compared with 
other means of communication. The telephone manager should 
siso educate the public as to how he would like to have the 
property used by the patrons, and how they can aid in better- 
ing the service and materially assist in cutting the cost of main- 
tenance and operation. 

I feel that it is not amiss at this time to also suggest a duty 
resting upon the public. For instance, if the telephone service 
becomes impaired in any manner by reason of defective appara- 
tus, inefficiency or inattentiveness of the operator, it should at 
once be reported to the telephone manager with a view of gain- 
ing a prompt correction of such conditions. My experience has 
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been that some patrons have endured unsatisfactory service 
without bringing it to the attention of the manager, but have 
complained to their neighbors. Such treatment is decidedly 
unfair to the telephone manager, and to the telephone system, 
for the reason that it has a tendency to discourage prospective 
patrons. 

The telephone service is what the patrons make it. The man- 
ager merely places the patron in touch with the service. There- 
fore, I believe it to be the duty of the patron to give immedi- 
ate publicity of any knowledge of faulty service to the man- 
ager in order that he may take the necessary steps to correct 
it. 

The value of publicity in connection with the telephone busi- 
ness should be as great to that business as to that of any other 
business. The wide-awake merchant who has anything to sell 
is not slow about giving it publicity and plenty of it—he even 
uses a little varnish on it, too, if deemed necessary. The tele- 
phone company needs no varnish—a frank reminder of the 
service, calling attention to the many advantages offered by its 
convenience, should be sufficient. 

Someone may ask why it is necessary for a telephone com- 
pany to advertise where there is no one else rendering tele- 
phone service in the territory. Even though no other concern 
is furnishing telephone service in the vicinity, publicity setting 
forth to prospective patrons the advantages to be gained by 
adopting the use of the service will result in an extension of 
the telephone business, being the same result aimed for and 
gained by the merchant who, through the same channel strives 
to increase his yearly sales. 

A subscriber for 20 years is better than 20 subscribers, one 
each year. Expense is saved, credit and friendship established. 
Change is costly; installing and tearing out of telephones is 
expensive. Holding or retaining a customer must be as im- 
portant a part of the business plan as reaching out and en- 
deavoring to induce a new one to enter the fold. 


Call upon your customers at other times than the first of the 
month. Study each patron’s business and his establishment. 
See if you can’t save his annoyance, time, labor and expense by 
adding a telephone or even taking one out, by installing a dif- 
ferent style of telephone. Will a wall, desk or pendant tele- 
phone give him best service? Can he put in a small outfit for 
the use of employes in different parts of the establishment? 

Educate yourself through this publicity medium. You will 
learn new ideas from your patrons. They will learn from you. 
Don’t shut yourself up where the public never sees you. Bea 
mixer. Get into the publicity game with a personality that 
brings success. Publicity is a great protection. It will pre- 
vent hasty and prejudiced legislation. If the public is familiar 
with and understands the aim and plans of the telephone com- 
panies and realizes that the advancement of the business will 
be of mutual interest, hostile agitators and iconoclastic dema- 
gogues will get but scant hearing. 

A live company or a successful manager must have some 
goal, some system and plan of reaching it. The “Ultima Thule” 
of the telephone proprietor should be to realize the dream of 
a perfect organization, one bereft of all trouble and rich in 
dividends and friendly business intercourse. 

Try to keep your view and your ideal and your dreams before 
your public. Get them to strive toward it also. No one can 
seek what he knows not of, and what one seeks not, he shall 
rarely find. Place on high your standard of telephone effi- 
ciency, direct toward it with hopefulness and courage the eye 
of every subscriber and when the strong breeze of friendly 
public opinion straightens out its folds to the breeze, let all 
eyes read thereon your motto, ‘We Court Publicity.’ ” 


THE SUBSCRIBER’S IDEA OF SERVICE. 


Following Mr. Bryant’s address Rev. S. Hitchcock, of New 
Rockford, spoke on “A Subscriber’s Idea of Telephone Service.” 
A subscriber, he stated, expects to pay a rate sufficient to pay 
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all operating expenses, to provide for depreciation and the 
necessary reserve for extraordinary repairs, and a fair return 
on the actual money invested in the telephone property. 

In return the subscriber expects prompt and courteous treat- 
ment, that the apparatus and equipment shall always be kept 
in first class working condition, and that in the outside con- 
struction of the exchange the telephone companies bear in mind 
that the responsibility rests with them to build and construct 
their plant so that it will not detract any more than is necessary 
from the beauty of the city in which it is built. 

The next speaker was Carl O. Jorgenson, state auditor, Bis- 
marck, who had for his subject, “Taxation of Telephone Prop- 
erties.” In opening his address Mr. Jorgenson described the 
organization of the state board of equalization which levies 
the assessments and the manner in which the work is carried 
out. The chapter of the Dakota laws of 1907 relating to the 
filing of reports by public utilities was explained. As property 
in North Dakota is understood generally to be assessed at 25 
per cent. of its actual cash value, this percentage was the one 
used by the state board in the assessment of telephone proper- 
ties in 1915. 

The total assessed valuation of telephone property in 1915 
was stated to be $1,329,206, or 35/100 of one per cent. of the 
total valuation of all assessed property. In 1914 the total valua- 
tion was $1,180,914, which represented 37/100 of one per cent. 
of the assessed valuation of all properties. In 1914 much other 
property must have been assessed at less than 25 per cent. of 
its actual value, as a comparison indicates that although tele- 
phone property in 1915 was assessed at about $148,000 more 
than in 1914 the 1915 valuation represents a less percentage as 
compared with the total for all property than the 1914 valuation. 
This, Mr. Jorgenson explained, is no doubt accounted for by 
the fact that other property is being brought up to the 25 per 
cent. mark. 

Report blanks and instructions were mailed in 1915 to 425 
telephone companies and of this number 69 failed to report. 


Tue TAXATION OF TELEPHONE PROPERTIES. 


“According to the North Dakota laws,” he stated, “all prop- 
erty, with but few exemptions, is subject to assessment and 
taxation; so, technically, these lines would be assessable by 
the local assessor if not assessed by the state board. If a line 
were operating through a number of townships in a certain 
county, it would be necessary for the assessor of each district 
to be furnished a report covering the property of the company 
in his particular district. These assessors would likely place 
different valuations on the property which is avoided when the 
assessment of the entire line is fixed by the state board. 

“The greater part of all telephone property is now reported 
to the state auditor and assessed by the state board, as the line 
owners realize that this provides an assessment comparative to 
other property of this class. Some contend that the fact that 
the company does not operate for revenue relieves it from taxa- 
tion, but this property is just as liable to assessment and taxa- 
tion as driving teams or automobiles owned solely for the pleas- 
ure they may afford. 

After a number of years’ experience in the assessment of 
telephone properties the state board of equalization has worked 
out telephone report blanks in the simplest possible form to 
comply with the law.” 

Mr. Jorgenson then went on to explain and describe the tele- 
phone blanks in detail. 

“Telephone property coming under the classification of long 
distance lines is reported in about the same manner as rural 
lines,” he stated. “In the assessment of both long distance and 
rural lines a mile of iron wire is included in the assessment 
which reads ‘Franchise, Poles and Wire.’ For instance, 25 
miles of poles are reported in a long distance line carrying 50 
miles of iron and 25 miles of copper wire. This would be as- 
sessed as follows: 
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$20 per mile 
4 per mile 
10 per mile 





25 miles of franchise, poles and wire at 
25 miles of iron wire at 
25 miles of copper wire at 








“By assessing a mile of poles together with a mile of single 
wire it is possible to include the assessment of franchise value.” 

Mr. Jorgenson explained the differences in the assessed valu- 
ation in some counties, as compared with those of last year and 
gave some instructions in making out the reports for the state 
board of equalization. 


Co-OPERATIVE COMPANIES AND TAXES. 


“A large part of the entire telephone property of North 
Dakota,” he said, “is made up of hundreds of co-operative or 
social lines. Quite a number of these (about 100) are escap- 
ing taxation, as previously stated, on the contention that they 
are exempt because they do not operate for profit. It can 
hardly be argued that they have no value because they return 
no profit. Such lines must at least be considered in the same 
class of property and as taxable as driving teams or auto- 
mobiles owned solely for the pleasure that may be derived 
from them. ; 

“This class of telephone property makes up a goodly per- 
centage of the thousands of miles of telephone poles and 
wire, and the thousands of telephone instruments which make 
up an equipment reaching easily and surely into otherwise 
almost inaccessible rural districts, and which furnish quick 
and easy means of communication between subscribers in the 
same or other towns, in the same or other rural districts or 
even in other states. 

This telephone business is not confined to great companies 
organized alone for profit but is being entered into by the resi- 
dents of the smaller towns and rural districts upon a co-opera- 
tive basis, which is best illustrated by the fact that in North 
Dakota at this time there are more than 400 rural, co-opera- 
tive, farmers and social lines. The greater number of these 
are being assessed and taxed and it seems but fair that all 
should pay a reasonable tax. 

The amount of tax which would result from the average 
assessment applied to the class of lines now escaping taxation 
is not a serious matter. The average assessment per mile of 
the better class of rural lines is from $18 to $20, while others 
are assessed less, down to $12 per mile. These lines lie in 
districts where the average rate would likely be about 40 miles, 
so on a line assessed at $20 the tax would be 80 cents per 
mile.” 

The speaker told in some detail of the uses to which the 
rural telephone is put, proving conclusively that all telephone 
lines have a taxable value, whether an up-to-date exchange, 
co-operative lines not operating for profit, or wires strung on 
fence posts to provide a means of communication between 
neighbors. 

“All of these,” Mr. Jorgenson said, “have a value, and the 
119 companies that are now escaping taxation should in some 
way be placed on the tax rolls. The penalty prescribed for 
failure to file reports is so great that no one will enforce it. 
If the law could be changed at the next legislative assembly 
to take in all kinds of telephone property, it should be don: 
and at that time it would be well to fix the penalty at, say, 
50 cents or a dollar a day for failure to file reports. Thi 
would prove more effective than the present penalty, for : 
could be collected. 


METHODS OF OBTAINING REPORTS. 


“Every means is used to secure the filing of reports. Th 
delinquent companies are furnished with an additional set o! 
report blanks when the second request for a report is sent 0' 
and usually one or two notices in addition are sent to eacli. 
The letters and blanks must reach the persons addressed, 25 
very few are ever returned. : 


(Continued on page 44.) 








Telephone Development in Province of Saskatchewan 


Extension of Telephone Service of a Community a Close Gauge of a Rural Community’s Development— 


Larger Exchanges and Long Distance Lines Owned by Government, While Local Com- 
panies Are Organized by Farmers in Their Own Districts 


The development of a rural community can be very 
closely gauged by the extension of its telephone service. 
It is true the number of telephones in use and the miles 
of wire strung will not reveal the yield of wheat per acre, 
or the price of live stock, but they will give an insight 
into the general prosperity of the community, and the 
ability of the farmers to provide their homes with the 
most modern conveniences and labor savers. What is 
still more important, they indicate the class of people liv- 
ing in the community, and the desire of the farmer, his 
wife, his sons and daughters to be kept thoroughly in 
touch with the events of the day, and the march of 
progress. 

Having these points in view, a little study of telephone 
development in the province of Saskatchewan is not amiss. 
The telephone organization in the prairie provinces of 
Western Canada differs from that prevailing in the United 
States in the important respect that there are no large 
telephone companies. The large systems including the 
long distance lines, and, in some provinces, the entire 
rural equipment, are owned and operated by the provincial 
governments. This enables a telephone service to be 
rendered at cost, as no profits have to be provided. 

In Saskatchewan the government owns the larger ex- 
changes and the long distance lines, and small local com- 
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panies are organized by the farmers in their own districts 
to put in their local systems. Each of the farmers’ com- 


panies fixes its own rates for service to its members, which 
rates vary from $6 per annum to $20 per annum. 








The growth of the government system in Saskatchewan 
is shown by the fact that the long distance wire miles in- 
creased from 3,280 in February, 1910, to 15,760 in April, 
1915; the exchanges increased from 20 to 99, and the toll 
offices from 100 to 311 in the same period. 


There are also 


























Exchange Building at Regina, Saskatchewan. 


over 12,500 pole miles of system owned and operated by 
nearly 500 farmer companies, and serving some 13,000 
farmer subscribers. 

Farmers’ telephone companies may be organized by the 
farmers in a locality desiring to co-operate among them- 
selves for telephone purposes. With the approval of the 
government, such companies may issue debentures to 
raise money for the construction of their systems. The 
amounts so raised range, as a rule, from $2,500 to $10,000, 
although some companies are organized on as little as 
$1,000, and others have debenture issues running to $15,000 
and $20,000. 

The total amount of debenture issues for local telephone 
companies, authorized by the government of Saskatchewan 
for the last fiscal year, was $904,800—an expenditure ap- 
proximating one million dollars—which was made possible 
for the farmers under this system in order that they 
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might have the advantage of rural telephone connection. 

It may be added that the government itself operates 
systems in the cities and towns, charging in the larger 
places $35 a year for business services, and $25 a year for 
residence services, and in villages and towns $24 and $18 
respectively. 





W. J. Brownell Purchases Webster City, Iowa, Plant. 

Negotiations were recently completed by W. J. Brown- 
ell, of Hawarden, Iowa, for the purchase of the Martin 
Telephone Co., of 
Webster City, Iowa, 
from E. H. Martin 
for a consideration 
of $250,000. 

The Farmers & 
Merchants Tele- 
phone Co., of Ha- 
warden, has experi- 
enced a very rapid 
growth since its or- 
ganization, due 
largely to the ener- 
getic efforts of Mr. 





Brownell, who is 
president of the 
company. Com- 


mencing operations 
in January, 1913, 
with two small ex- 
changes, it now op- 
erates some 20 ex- 
changes along the 
Illinois Central 
Railroad between 
Webster City and Waterloo, Iowa, in addition to an ex- 
change at Alcester, S. D. 

The newly acquired properties will be managed from the 
general offices at Hawarden, B. H. VanVliet having been 
made general manager of the company’s entire interests. 

The Webster City exchange was established by E. H. 
Martin 23 years ago and is said to have been the first In- 
dependent exchange built and operated after the expiration 
of the basic patent. It now operates approximately 2,000 
telephones. Common battery service is furnished to some 
1,500 city patrons and magneto to about 500 rural subscribers. 














W. J. Brownell. 





Some Interesting Facts About the Early Telephone. 

One of the local newspapers of Salem, Ohio, recently 
contained some interesting information relative to the 
early telephone which was furnished by J. K. Stitt, man- 
ager of the Bell company at Salem, Ohio. Back in 1879 
Mr. Stitt was employed as a lineman for the then Western 
Union Telephone & Telegraph Co., working out of Kansas 
City, Mo. It was during that time that the telephone 
exchanges was first put in operation in Kansas City. At 
that time Mr. Stitt says that there was less than 150 tele- 
phones in the city and in 1883 after the exchange was in 
operation there was about 300. Today there are over 75,000. 

In 1881, Mr. Stitt helped to put into operation the first 
then called long distance telephone call. A _ telegraph 
line was constructed with a telephone in Atchison, Kan., 
and a telephone at St. Joseph, Mo., a distance of 20 miles. 
Hundreds of people came in to test out the working of 
this “long distance” talking. 

The low rates charged for telephone service at the 
present time will be appreciated when comparison is made 
with the rates charged in the early days, as set forth in 
an item which appeared in the Kansas City Times, of 
February 23, 1879: 
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“The entire cost of the instruments, including all wires 
and appliances, are rated at so much per month and the 
distance they are located from the central office; for in- 
stance, the first half mile or fraction thereof, $8; one 
mile or fraction, $9, and so on in proportion to the dis- 
tance.” . 

Subscribers were originally called by name and when 
their increase forced the company to adopt the number 
system, there was much indignation. The new plan was 
considered disrespectful and suggestive of penitentiary 
methods. 





Formal Opening of New Alliance Automatic Exchange. 


The Ohio State Telephone Co. held the formal opening 
of its new automatic exchange in Alliance, Ohio, on March 
23. The Alliance Chamber of Commerce joined in the 
celebration with a luncheon at the New Lexington Hotel 
which was very largely attended by the leading business 
men of the city. Colonel W. H. Morgan, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and president of the Morgan Engi- 
neering Co., presided. S. G. McMeen, president of the 
Ohio State Telephone Co., made the principal address, 
presenting the history of the organization of his company 
and the development of the automatic telephone in local 
and long distance service. 

Automatic telephones were placed on the tables in the 
dining room and were connected with the toll lines to 
Youngstown where the company has recently installed an 
automatic exchange. Officials of the chamber of commerce 
in Alliance dialed the chamber of commerce in Youngs- 
town and felicitations of the day were observed. Many 
of the Alliance business men called business men at 
Youngstown and vice versa. 

At the close of the luncheon members and guests in- 
spected the automatic system in the Ohio building. The 
souvenirs for the luncheon, which consisted of key rings 
in Morocco covers, were used as place cards at the tables. 

At 2 p. m. the doors of the company’s offices were opened 
to the general public and more than 2,400 Alliance people 
visited the various offices and departments of the exchange. 
The number of women who were interested in the automatic 
exchange is indicated by the fact that 1,700 roses, which 
were given as souvenirs, were presented. 

The number of Ohio State patrons in Alliance is increas- 
ing very rapidly. During the three months the exchange 
has been giving the new service, a net gain of 478 sub- 
scribers has been obtained, which, for a town of about 
15,000 population, is remarkable. 

A number of people from out of town visited Alliance 
upon this occasion, among whom were: S. G. McMeen, 
Rollo R. Stevens, O. O. Welsheimer, W. A. Shoemaker anid 
C. C. Morris, of Columbus, Ohio; Adelbert Graham, W. H. 
Lees and A. P. Pierce, Canton; G. G. King, Youngstown; 
C. J. Queen, Akron; D. G. Raley, Salem; Chas. Norton, 
Cleveland; D. O. Emmond, Minerva; W. H. Welker and 
C. T. Hammersmith, Massillon; E. R. Neir and M. B 
Evans, Chicago, and Chas. A. Kellogg, Minneapolis. 

“Formal openings, such as held at Alliance and Youngs- 
town, have proven of great advertising value to the tele 
phone company and lead to a better understanding betwee’ 
the public and the telephone company,” is the commen 
of officials who have had these matters in charge. 

A substantial increase in the business following thes 
formal openings in both Youngstown and Alliance ha 
been noted. 





Cleveland Company Increases Capital Stock. 
The Cleveland Telephone Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, w: 
recently authorized by the secretary of state to increas 
its capital stock from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. 


















“Telephony’s” Home Course for Telephone Men. 
(Not meant for study.) 
By Well Clay. 
NINTH NARRATIVE. 


This is the season when the lumberjack 
Drops his axe and saw; 

Puts on his “mackinaw’ ; 

Throws his “turkey” across his back; 
Turns his toes towards the railroad track; 
Cheek bulged out with a chew of “snooze” 
Terrible thirst for a drink of booze; 

Gets to town and drinks his fill— 

Wakes up “broke” at the first “gin mill.” 


This was one of the commonly accepted ideas of our old 
friend “Jack,” which had somehow got fixed in our minds 
from a close acquaintance with his idiosyncrasies in the 
long ago. It was rather a shock to read recently that some 
lumber camps now have steam heat, hot baths, electric lights 
and all the modern conveniences. 

Some of these were not welcomed by “Jack,” especially 
the steam heat. This means an absence of the stoves, about 
which it had been the wont to gather, in the really good 
old days, to spit on the glowing embers through the open 
door as they rambled along on “intermediate” during the 
long evenings of talk. It was satisfying to hear that “sis” 
when you hit your mark. Nowadays they must gather round 
a radiator and expectorate in a spittoon. Think of it! You 
couldn’t think of spitting on a radiator—and if you did, 
there would be no “sissing”; which takes the joy out of life. 

This incident is just mentioned to show that we are 
traveling faster than we have any idea, and it is only once 
in a while that, in passing a fixed point, our motion is ob- 
vious. When I was a kid, I once ran post haste nearly a 
mile to look upon the first bicycle that ever passed through 
my home town. The reason I ran was for fear the rider, 
who was stopping for dinner at the hotel, would be through 
and away before I could reach the place. 

Last week I took my eldest son, who has reached the 
advanced age of fifteen, to witness a demonstration of 
wireless telegraphy. He “listened in” to messages from 
hundreds and thousands of miles away and listened to the 
operator telling of talking from Boston to Paris, and to 
Honolulu, over the wireless telephone. He was not par- 
ticularly interested, so far as I could see, and would con- 
sider it hard work if he was compelled to ride a bicycle. 

What has this to do with the telephone business? Oh, 
nothing, except that if you remember back fifteen years ago, 
it was thought that to be connected with your nearest 
metropolis by toll line, and one toll station in town was 
all that any town needed, or could use, and the idea of 
everybody having telephones in their homes in town, to 
say nothing of rural homes, was quite comical. And yet, 
! have just returned from making arrangements with a 
man for wiring his house for a telephone in his garage and 
one in his basement—he already having three in. the house. 
Just a common ordinary man, too, with a moderate 
business. 

Are we moving? Sure. Lots of us can even look an 
Interstate Commerce Commission report right in the eye. 
Think what would have happened ten years ago if one of 
these reports had been sent you and you had taken the 
affair seriously. Some companies do not yet believe that 
they will ever have to actually make out these reports or 
that the bugbear of depreciation will ever hit them. 

We are having high water here now and the pond is 
bank full, with more a-coming. We are all worrying about 
an old couple who live below the dam, for if. the pressure 
of the water gets too great the earth each side of the 
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dam will give and overwhelm the tiny cottage in its im- 
mediate pathway. Some of us went down to warn the old 
couple to move out, and it was then that we found out 
everyone in town was not worrying—they weren’t. 

Do you see any parallel in this between the old couple 
and the telephone man who has been guided by Supposi- 
tion down the path of least resistance? 

The Railroad & Warehouse Commission of Minnesota 
has only recently finished the appraisal of its first telephone 
plant—at a cost of approximately $700—and has allowed 
substantially the raise in rates asked for. It is rumored that 
there is a possibility of the commission getting its hands 
onto a forgotten appropriation, or a transferred one at 
any rate, and that it will use the $58,000 which Rumor— 
old friend of ours, as you will doubtless remember—says is 
the amount, in appraising all the plants in the state. Looks 
there might be stirring times ahead up here in this neck 0’ 
woods this summer. 

Have also heard that there will be a determined attempt 
to have the commission abolished at the next session of 
the legislature. Comforting thought that; after we get 
used to being regulated, we get turned out to grass again 
with no restrictions except a doting public, which would 
like to get telephone service for a somewhat lower price. 
Like the war over in Europe—one side sails in and takes 
a line of trenches across a fellow’s farm; next day the other 
side comes back with a rush and takes it back again, after 
tearing the farm up slightly here and there with a terrific 
bombardment. Then, after a rest of a few days, back comes 
the old guard and, after sowing the farm full of old iron, 
lead, copper and corpses with the big guns, they do it all 
over again. 

But the point is this: The farmer doesn’t have to worry 
but can go off on a vacation while the other fellows do 
the fighting. -Of course, he may find the place sadly 
changed on his return, but it will be all there. 

Will we have to go through with this experience in 
Minnesota? I do not think so. The only reason I men- 
tion the fact is that this is the year when we exercise the 
sovereign right of a proud inheritance and go to the polls 
to elect, with our ballots, representatives who are supposed 
to know how to make non-skid laws that will protect the 
interests of the people as a whole. Most of them in past 
years must have been out of the school in which they 
were supposed to have learned the art of law-making a 
long time before they began to work at their trade, judging 
by some of the samples of their work in most legislatures. 

The Minnesota commission is having a great deal to do 
in this, its first term in office under the new law. One 
thing that has impressed me, while present at a number of 
hearings, is that the commission wishes to be fair to both 
the people and the companies. The fact that the majority 
of the decisions have been in favor of raises in rates, when 
requested, shows that the people have been paying too 
little for telephone service in the past and must expect to 
pay more in the future. 

Another thing that looks possible in the immediate future, 
on account of the prevailing higher prices, is that many 
companies which are compelled to extend their service, 
whether or no, will “take a chance” on short cuts to a de- 
sired end by using underground cable, without protecting 
duct; fence wire instead of B. B., accurate estimates instead 
of suppositions, and all such departures from the conven- 
tional, and they will be quite sure that all extensions will 
pay before accepting contracts. A little war is not all a 
bad thing when one gains wisdom from the experience. 

Things are never as good or as bad as we expect. 
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Use of Telephone in Directing Chicago Surface Cars. 

As part of a publicity campaign which the Chicago Surface 
Lines inaugurated about nine months ago in the Chicago news- 
papers, the telephone car dispatching system was recently fea- 
tured, as shown in the accompanying illustration. The impor- 
tance of the telephone in directing the operation of the Chi- 
cago street cars is graphically portrayed. 


“Without the switchboard,” says the advertisement, “the 








The Street Car Switchboard— 
Nerve Center of the Great City 


HERE'S a traffic blockade downtown, a flood ina 
subway, a parade in the loop, fires on the North 
and West Sides, a motorman has become ill suddenly, 


pickpockets are busy on the South Side, and wagons have 
broken down on the tracks at four points. All this has 
happened im ten minutes. 


Put the street cars can’t stop. The in all trafic problems, know evéry 


city’s millions must be carried back 
and forth—where.they will. 


So. the quiet, efficient men at the 
switchboard in the Borland Building 
straighten out. all the trouble—give 
directions for lifting the blockade, 
instantly re-route lines .to pass the 
flood, the fires and the parade, send 
wrecking outfits, post-haste, to right 
the broken wagons, send a motorman 
in an aptomobile to take the place of 
the man who is sick—and meet all of 
the thousand and one emergencies as 
they arise. , 


car line, car barn, wreck wagon sta-' 


tion, transmission fine and sub-Station 
from end to end of the system. Cool- 
headedness is the prime requisite for 
their work. . They are newer excited, 
but work fast and think fast—for 
they are at the nerve center of :the 
great city. 
This-is just one of the thousand hid- 
den measures for efficiency 

to make ours the greatest city sys- 


tem of surface transportation in the’ 


world.. You see only the motorman 
and the conductor. You don't see the 


which go. 





men at the switchboard nor the 
superintendents, supervisors and 
scores of other transportation experts 
employed by this Company—but they 
take care of you when you ride, day 
and night. 


Without the switchboard the present 
service would be impossible. And she 
men who work at this board are not 
merely telephone operators—they are 
train dispatchers,* thoroughly trained 


CHICAGO SURFACE LINES 
804 Borland Building 
This is one of a series of advertisements published to promote good 
will, di di among all three factors. 
im street car service—the Public, the Trainmen and the Company. 




















Advertisement of Chicago Surface Lines in Daily Newspaper. 


present service would be impossible.” Surely this is a remark- 
able tribute to the efficiency of the telephone in the directing 
of “the greatest city system of surface transportation in the 
world,” as stated in the advertisement. The details of the car 
dispatching system were given in an article published in 
TELEPHONY September 18, 1909. 





\ 
Meeting of Plant Men of Central Home Company. 
Twenty-four plant men, managers, district manager and 
general superintendent, were present at a recent assembly 
of the plant men of the Eastern district of the Central 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., held at Paris, Ky. Va- 
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rious exceedingly practical subjects were discussed, such as 
the comparative costs of horse and automobile, proper 
tree-trimming methods, converting from open wire to cables 
and cable maintenance. Present at the meeting were: 

Minor Corman, Louisville, general superintendent; J. J. 
Veatch, Paris, district manager; John J. Lynch, manager; 
Jack Moore and W. C. Collins, of Maysville; C. M. Mynheir, 
manager, Harry Short and Thomas Mulligan, of Cynthiana; 
W. C. Corman, manager, G. W. Bennett and Bruce Law- 
rence, Carlisle; A. S. Minor, manager, Lawrenceburg; J. 
Cager Head, manager, Owenton; W. S. Murphey, Frank- 
fort; L. S. Brown, W. H. Cannon, Charles B. Harris, Wil- 
liam Bowling, Claude S. Johnson, Hobert Case and Clarence 
Lawrence, of Paris; Gano Duncan and Henly Houston, of 
Millersburg, and Albert Evans, of Little Rock, Ky. 

Mr. Mynheir, in his paper, reported the comparative costs 
of keeping a horse, with livery, and an automobile, not at- 
tempting an exhaustive analysis. For the first 16 days of 
December, 1915, the horse cost $56, including $7 for cost of 
keeping the horse and $29 for cost of extra livery hire, with 
$20 for an extra man. For the first 16 days of the following 
month the cost of keeping the car was $13.18, showing a 
difference in favor of the car of $42.82. 

“Besides,” he stated, “I am getting more work done each 
day. Why? Because we don’t spend as much time on the 
road going to and from our work. I find that by the use 
of the automobile I can personally supervise most of the 
work in the county, and aside from all of this my wire chief 
attends to his duties in the office, and spends at least half 
of his time on work with the other men.” 

W. C. Corman, of Carlisle, in his paper, on converting 
from an open-wire to an all-cable distribution system, noted 
several advantages, saying, in part: 

“First, and most important, is the elimination of trouble. 
For example, in May, before cutting over the Carlisle plant 
we had 201 cases of line trouble, and in December following 
we had 45, 40 of which were on our rural lines. 

Second, in cutting down the amount of trouble we give 
better satisfaction to the subscribers. 

Third, on account of the situation of the light wires it is 
a protection to our men, for the majority of our trouble has 
occurred in windy and rainy weather. 

Now such time as used to be spent on repair work can 
be used in tending the storeroom, cleaning instruments, re- 
wiring houses and all such work that needs to be done. It 
saves time and material, therefore, expense in installing 
telephones. It saves the trimming of trees each year, which, 
in my opinion, is dead expense, and also a very unpleasant 
job in obtaining the permission of a majority of the owners.” 

Mr. Minor made some practical suggestions on the tree- 
trimming proposition, speaking as to the method and time 
of the year for trimming. He said, in part: 

“Most of our grounds result from limbs of trees coming 
in contact with our wires. On rainy days, or when the sap 
comes in the trees, the trouble is pronounced. The first 
thing to do is to secure permission to trim the trees in the 
way of our wires. 

This, of course, is to be left to the man who must get 
such consent. He must study the local conditions, for ‘t 
is not everybody who wants you to trim the trees, even 
after you have got permission. The proper methods a 
specified, but it depends largely upon the kind of trees 
to how they should be trimmed. Take the water maple, f 
instance. It is a tree much used for shade trees. It shou 4‘ 
be trimmed in the fall, when the sap is at the roots. TT": 
fall is the best time to trim any tree, for that matter. 

The lineman who goes to trim trees should take a ladder 
Spurs are made only for climbing poles, and not for clim’- 
ing trees. An axe is another implement not made for tri‘ )- 
ming trees, unless you want to trim them in Canadian sty '°, 
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which is to cut them off at the ground. The tools needed 
are a good, coarse-toothed handsaw, and a pruner. 

In every case saw underneath the limb first of all, as this 
will prevent splitting of the stub. Afterwards cover the 
stub with roofing paint, which has a tendency to make the 
cut cure nicely, and the tree has a better appearance. Then 
when you want to trim a property owner’s trees again you 
will have no trouble in getting his permission. The rule 
should apply in every case. Locust, elm, sycamore, cedar 
and similar trees are not regarded as highly by their owners 
as other trees, but it will pay to take as much pains with 
them as with a prized tree in someone’s front yard.” 

Speaking on the subject of cable maintenance, Mr. Brown, 
of Paris, went into the chemical phases of his subject in 
considerable detail. In the course of his paper he said among 
other things: 

“The assumption that the efficient life of cable plants was 
only about ten years was not a mere assumption, but a 
historical fact—a Central Home historical fact at that. 
Truly, few of the plants remained efficient longer than that. 
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Some ceased to be efficient long before the ‘lapse of ten 


years. They may have remained effective to a certain ex- 
tent, but they were efficient only in a relative sense. 

Notwithstanding the fact that poles, messenger hangers, 
messengers, guys, anchors, cable ties and cable do deter- 
iorate, a cable plant should be more effectively efficient and 
more efficient in point of money value at the end of ten 
years than at the time of its completion. I do not claim 
that a plant should not deteriorate. It should deteriorate 
to the extent of fair wear and tear. It should at the end of 
ten years be an improved plant in revenue, service and in- 
trinsic efficiency. It would then be efficient in an absolute 
sense, though probably not 100 per cent. efficient, as that 
term implies perfection.” 

Crystallization is the greatest difficulty with the Eastern 
district cables, Mr. Brown stated. He gave his theory for 
the causes, the play of the cable. Electrolysis, he said, is 
a study in itself, and can be controlled. Chemical action is 
not generally as serious. It is not to be controlled, he said, 
nor should it be worried about. 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts 
in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities and Actions of City Councils Relative 
to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Hearing on Colorado Investigation Resumed. 

On April 3 the Colorado Public Utilities Commission 
resumed its second series of hearings in the investigation 
into the reasonableness of the rates, rules, regulations and 
practices and the adequacy of the service of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., in the state of Colo- 
rado. At this hearing the cost of reproduction of the 
present property of the company is being taken up. 

At the first hearing, held in January, the inventory of 
the company’s property was placed before the commis- 
sion in the form of testimony, evidence and exhibits intro- 
duced by counsel and witnesses for the telephone com- 
pany, together with checks thereon made by the utility 
engineers and statisticians of the commission, and also 
reports, testimony, evidence and exhibits prepared by em- 
ployes of the commission. 

Since the first hearing, the engineers, statisticians and 
other employes of the commission have been at work on 
the stupendous task of estimating the cost of reproduc- 
tion of the property of the company. These estimates, 
considered with the appraisal of existing property, in use 
and useful, and the accrued depreciation, will give the 
basis for a valuation of the property, for rate-making pur- 
poses. To this basis, of course, must be added other 
items, such as interest during depreciation, cash capital 
required for the proper conduct of business, etc., and 
some deductions also must be made. 

In preparing for this hearing the commission’s employes 
have been compelled to take up in detail the units of 
plant in every section of the state, in order to properly 
build up and apply the several unit costs, and to derive 
from them the total cost of reproduction. In this con- 
nection, it has been necessary to go into the values of 
Properties under the following sub-headings by which the 
accounts of the company are kept: 

Exchange right-of-way, toll right-of-way, lands, build- 
ings, central office equipment, station apparatus, station 
installations, interior block wires, private branch exchanges, 
booths and special fittings, exchange pole lines, exchange 
aerial cables, exchange aerial wire, exchange underground 
‘conduit, exchange underground cable, toll line poles, toll 


aerial cable, toll aerial wire, toll underground cable and 
general equipment. 

The inventory having been compiled after months of 
work, it became necessary to apply proper unit costs to 
the property disclosed therein in order to build up a 
proper appraisal. Because of the variation in freight rates 
and the variation in the cost of construction work in the 
several portions of the state, one group of unit costs for 
the state as a whole was found to be unsatisfactory and 
far from accurate. It was therefore found necessary to 
establish several groups of unit costs applicable to dif- 
ferent groups into which the state has been divided, ac- 
cording to geographical and rate zones. “Unit cost” has 
been figured on the cost of reproduction as of the date 
of the valuation, and includes the cost of labor and ma- 
terial going to make up the unit, together with incidental 
expense in connection with labor, supply expense on ma- 
terial, freight and cartage, plant supervision, tool expense 
and general expense. 

Denver being the only warehouse point in Colorado, 
all material, with the exception of poles, copper wire, 
lead-covered cable, underground conduit, and materials 
bought locally, was priced f. o. b. Denver, the prices ap- 
plied being those actually paid by the company for such 
materials during the 32-month period ended August 31, 
1915. Freight rates and cartage costs were added thereto, 
the amount of this item depending upon the point to which 
the supplies were distributed for use in plant construc- 
tion, etc. 

Prices for materials excepted in the foregoing paragraph 
were computed differently, as they are shipped directly 
from originating points to the point where they are used, 
instead of to Denver. These prices are based on market 
costs extending over a period of years, plus freight charges 
to destinations. 

Labor costs are computed on time required for con- 
struction multiplied by daily or weekly wages paid em- 
ployes for similar work as of the date of the valuation. 
These figures show that wages have been increased ma- 
terially in the last 15 years. 

These are but a few of the items of which careful study 
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has been made in order to compute accurately the cost of 
reproduction, and are cited to show the extent of the 
work necessary in preparing for the hearing. 

At least five other hearings will follow the one starting 
April 3. One or two of these hearings—or more, if 
needed—will be given over to investigating of service con- 
ditions and individual rate controversies affecting various 
communities. At these last named hearings the public 
will be specifically invited to present any testimony, evi- 
dence or exhibits bearing upon the rates, service, rules, 
regulations or practices of the telephone company. The 
commission states that it will expect this assistance from 
the citizens of the state, as it is hoped thereby to augment 
the exhaustive study of commercial rates and district seriv- 
ice now being made by employes of the commission, who 
are spending all available time in making personal in- 
vestigations of rates, service, etc., in the several parts 
of the state. 

The hearing which started April 3 will last approxi- 
mately four weeks. 





Telephone Consolidation in Virginia and Tennessee. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has advised 
the United States Department of Justice of the proposed 
consolidation of certain telephone properties owned and 
operated by the Bristol Telephone Co., the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the Virginia-Tennessee 
Telephone Co., in the states of Virginia and Tennessee. 

It is represented that the Bristol company owns and 
operates five exchanges at Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; Johnson City, 
Tenn.; Jonesboro, Tenn.; Abingdon, Va., and Glade Springs, 
Va., together with certain connecting toll lines, and serves 
about 2,500 subscribers. Within this same area the Cum- 
berland company operates seven exchanges, serving about 
1,400 stations, and the Virginia-Tennessee company 
operates two exchanges, serving about 300 stations. The 
Cumberland company and the Virginia-Tennessee com- 
pany are both associated Bell companies, and the Bristol 
company is an Independent company. 

It is further represented to be impossible for the several 
companies to continue to do business in this territory 
and either of them come out even from a financial stand- 
point, and, also, that the public desires to be relieved of 
the burden of a duplicate telephone system. The follow- 
ing plan of consolidation has therefore been proposed: 

The Bristol Telephone Co. will organize a corporation 
under the laws of Virginia or Tennessee, such corpora- 
tion having for its purpose the operation of a telephone 
system in Scott and Washington counties and portions of 
Smyth county, Va., and in Sullivan, Washington, Unicoi, 
Carter, Greene and Johnson counties, Tenn. The capital 
stock of the new company to be formed will be $350,000, 
of which amount $175,000 will be 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock and $175,000 common stock, both classes 
of stock to have voting power. Provision will also be 
made for an issue of $175,000 5 per cent. 30-year first 
mortgage bonds. The new company will take over the 
following property: 

The Bristol Telephone Co.—property, rights, privileges 
and franchises. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co.—all of its 
exchange property located in the counties previously de- 
scribed, excepting the property constituting the Green- 
ville exchange, in Green county, Tenn., and excepting 
also the through toll lines and transmitters and receivers 
which are the property of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

The Virginia-Tennessee Telephone Co.—all of its ex- 
change property in Scott and Washington counties and a 
portion of Smyth county, Va., including its Abingdon and 
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Damascus exchanges, but excepting its through toll lines 
and transmitters and receivers which are the property of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The new company will issue to the Bristol Telephone 
Co., the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the 
Virginia-Tennessee company, respectively, for their proper- 
ties above described, free and clear of all liens and en- 
cumbrances, such proportion of the total issue of the 
preferred and common stock of the new company as the 
replacement value (new) of the respective properties of 
the parties shall bear to the total replacement value (new) 
of all of the properties taken over. Under this plan the 
Independent interests will own 51 per cent. and the Bell 
interests will own 49 per cent. of the stock of the new 
company. 

The $175,000 of bonds provided for shall be sold at a 
price not less than 95, the proceeds to be used to con- 
solidate the properties and to make needed additions to 
the plant. It is understood that the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and the Virginia-Tennessee Tele- 
phone Co. will take all or such part of the bonds as the 
new company may decide at not less than the price named, 
from time to time as the money is needed. The new com- 
pany will enter into such standard traffic agreements with 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Virginia- 
Tennessee Telephone Co., and the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. as may be necessary to provide for in- 
terchange of toll traffic with Bell lines. 





Exchange of Telephone Properties in Western Michigan. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has advised 
the United States Department of Justice of a proposed 
transaction between the Michigan State Telephone Co. 
and the United Home Telephone Co., involving the ex- 
change of certain telephone properties at Muskegon and 
other points in the western part of Michigan. The property 
to be exchanged is as follows: 

The Michigan company will transfer to the United Home 
company its exchanges at Ludington, Hart, Shelby, 
Muskegon and Conklin (approximately 1,600 stations) and 
its toll lines between Ludington-Muskegon, Muskegon- 
Grand Haven, Conklin-Ravenna and Freemont-Brunswick- 
Hesperia (approximately 95 miles); also twelve toll sta- 
tions in that territory and a mortgage with accrued in- 
terest amounting to $6,900 which it holds on the property 
of the Oceana Farmers Telephone Co. 

The United Home company will transfer to the Michigan 
company its exchanges at Fountain and Scottville (ap- 
proximately 405 stations) and its toll lines between 
Manistee-Scottville, Fountain-Scottville-Baldwin and other 
scattering parts of toll line amounting in all to approxi- 
mately 70 miles; and also four toll stations in that terri- 
tory. 

The plan provides that all the subscribers in the terri 
tory taken over by the Michigan company and all the su 
scribers taken over by the United Home company sha! 
have access to all points reached both by Independ« 
and Bell toll lines; and further that all Independent a» 
Bell exchanges outside of the territory taken over by th: 
two companies shall have access to all the telephone s:. 
tions within the territory taken over by the two co 
panies. 

It is represented that the Michigan company will < 
pose of approximately four times as much property 
it acquires and that, therefore, there will be a consic 
able balance due it as a result of the exchange of proj 
ties. It is proposed to pay this balance in bonds and p° 
ferred stock of the United Home company, which 
result in the Michigan company owning about 24 
cent. of the bonds and 24 per cent. of the preferred st 
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of the United Home company. However, the preferred 
stock has no voting power and, consequently, the Michigan 
company will have no voice in the management of the 
United Home company. 

This proposed transaction was approved by the Michigan 
Railroad Commission in an order issued on December 
31, 1915, as reported in a previous issue of TELEPHONY. 








Present Telephone Supervision Advocated in Massachusetts. 

Members of the legislative committee considering the con- 
solidation of various commissions in Massachusetts held a 
private conference at Boston, on March 27, with the public 
service commission and gas and electric light commission rela- 
tive to the proposed transfer of jurisdiction over telephone and 
telegraph companies from the former to the latter. At the re- 
quest of Chairman Martin Hays of the special committee, Vice- 
President E. K. Hall of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., appeared before the members. Mr. Hall advocated 
retaining the present supervision in the hands of the public 
service commission, pointing out that this board deals funda- 
mentally with a service, while the gas and electric light com- 
mission deals with the sale of a commodity. 

Sentiment in favor of a transfer of functions appears to be 
rapidly diminishing, in view of the excellent work accom- 
plished by the public service commission in this field and the 
lack of evidence that there could be any economy gained by 
placing the telephone companies under the regulation of the 
smaller commission, which has had no experience in the super- 
vision of communication companies. 





Texas Telephone Co. to Absorb Bell at Port, Arthur. 

The city commission of Port Arthur, Texas, recently 
passed a new franchise for the Texas Telephone Co., and 
also an ordinance authorizing that company to absorb the 
local system of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., with an increase in the business rate from $3 to $3.50 
when the merger becomes effective. 

In Port Arthur the Southwestern company operates only 
a toll exchange, with some 30 telephones. The Texas com- 
pany operates the local system, with approximately 1,100 
telephones. Port Arthur is a city of about 12,000, located 
on Sabine Lake and the Sabine Pass to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and about 18 miles from the Gulf. It is the leading oil 
exporting port of the world, and has eight large oil re- 
fineries. 

The Texas Telephone Co. has announced that the 
merger will be consummated probably May 1. 





Lineman’s Assumption of Risk. 

Where the master has no independent system of in- 
pecting its poles and wires, cross arms, etc., and the 
neman has no reason to believe that such inspection is 
iade, he has no right to rely on the master for such 
ispection, but must himself make such tests as are neces- 
‘ry to ascertain whether it is safe to go upon them. He 
annot hold the master liable unless there was some defect 

them when originally put in position, or unless the 
aster had some knowledge of the defect not communi- 
‘ated to him, provided the lineman is not so inexperienced 
“s to be entitled to instruction as to danger. 

If a lineman is required by his contract to make an in- 
pection of the poles, etc., he cannot recover for injuries 
resulting from his failure to properly inspect.—Walling vs. 
Terre Haute Interurban & Electric Traction Co.; Appel- 
‘ate Court of Indiana; 111 Northeastern, 198. 





Removal of Wires by House Mover. 
Moving a house along a village street is not using the 
street for the purpose of ordinary travel; and the statutory 
requirement that a telephone company shall locate its lines 
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so as not to interfere with the safety and convenience of 
“ordinary travel” does not make it the duty of the com- 
pany to remove its wires from the street to permit the 
passage of a house along the same. 

Where a house mover, with the consent of the company, 
removes such wires to permit the passage of the house, 
he is acting in furtherance of his own business, not in fur- 
therance of the business of the company, and is not the 
servant of the company, but a mere licensee. A suit for 
damages against the company brought by such house mover 
on the ground that he was the servant of the company and 
was injured by the breaking of a rotten pole which he 
had climbed and from which he had cut the supporting 
wires—the defect in the pole being unknown to the com- 
pany—was properly dismissed for the reason that he was 
only a licensee, and not a servant of the company.—Collar 
vs. Bingham Lake Rural Telephone Co.; Supreme Court of 
Minnesota;°155 Northwestern, 1,075. 





Franchise Taxes in Illinois. 

The defendant telephone company was chartered to 
manufacture and sell telephones and all apparatus pertain- 
ing thereto, and to construct, acquire by purchase, lease, 
or otherwise own and operate telephone exchanges and 
telegraph lines and to do a telephone, telegraph and district 
telegraph business. The defendant’s principal business was 
that of owning and operating telephone lines, etc. The 
court held that it was not a corporation organized purely 
for manufacturing or mercantile purposes as shown by its 
charter, and hence franchise taxes could be imposed only 
by the state board of equalization and not by local taxing 
authorities. Central Union Telephone Co. vs. Onken; Su- 
preme Court of Illinois; 111 Northeastern, 603. 





Toll Rates in Pennsylvania Reduced. 

The Bell Telephone Co., of Pennsylvania, recently re- 
duced its toll rates between Freeland and Wilkes-Barre, 
Freeland and Kingston, Freeland and Nanticoke, Freeland 
and Plymouth, Freeland and Glen Summit from 25 to 15 
cents. 





Des Moines Pole and Wire Tax Case Continued. 
Attorneys for the Iowa Telephone Co. recently filed a 
stipulation in the supreme court for a continuance of the 
case to the June period, in which that company is pro- 
testing against the payment of a $40,000 annual pole and 
wire tax in the city of Des Moines, lowa. 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
ALABAMA. 

April 3: Hearing on petition of the city commission of 
Birmingham asking that the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. be ordered to reduce its rates in that city. 

ARIZONA. 

March: The commission authorized the Arizona, California 
& Nevada Telephone Co. to purchase the telephone lines and 
exchanges in Mohave county owned by Dan Angius, for $2,000. 

CALIFORNIA. 

March: The commission issued an order authorizing the 
Valley Telephone Co., operating in Imperial county, to issue 
206 shares of stock of the par value of $100 each, a promis- 
sory note for $1,500 at 10 per cent. to renew a similar note, 
and another promissory note for $1,000 at 10 per cent. to re- 


new a note. 
CoLoRADO. 

March: Hearing on protest of the Commercial Club of 
Pierce, against the proposed discontinuance by the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. of its exchange in Pierce, 
Colo., and operation of the Pierce district through the Ault 
exchange. 

April 3: The commission resumed its second series of hear- 
ings in the state-wide investigation of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. This hearing will continue for ap- 





proximately one month and is devoted to the cost of reproduc- 
tion as of the date of valuation. 
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— FLORIDA. 

April 11: Hearing in the matter of free or reduced service 
given and discriminations in service and rates for service made 
by the Home Telephone Co., of Jacksonville. Notice No. 105. 

GEORGIA. 

March 27: Hearing on the application of the Consolidated 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Thomasville, for authority to 
increase telephone rentals 50 cents per month. The applicant 
operates seven or eight exchanges in southwest Georgia and 
desires to standardize its operation and service. No protest 
was offered. The matter was taken under advisement. 

ILLINOIS. 

March 30: Permission given the Polo Mutual Telephone Co., 
to discontinue its present rate of toll charges and put into effect 
a new rate, making slight increases. 

March 30: Case of the Polo Mutual Telephone Co. vs. the 
Milledgeville Telephone Co., the Forreston Mutual Telephone 
Co., the Rock River Telephone Co., the Carroll County Tele- 
phone Co., and the Grand Detour Telephone Co., dismissed. 

April 4: Hearing on application of Harvey Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Woodlawn, for authority to change rates of sub- 
scribers who are now stockholders at Harvey and vicinity. Case 
No. 3397. 

April 4: Hearing on application of the Mississippi Valley 
Telephone Co., of Carthage, for an order granting authority to 
remove discriminations and for approval of schedule for rental 
and switching rate at Hamilton and vicinity. Case No. 4598. 

April 5: Hearing on application of receivers of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. and the Fayette County Telephone 
Co., of Vandalia, for approval of sale by and purchase of 
Fayette Telephone Co., by the receivers of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. Case No. 4761. 

April 5: Hearing on the application of the Augusta Mutual 
Telephone Co. for an order authorizing the issue of its notes 
in the aggregate amount of $5,000. Case No. 4875. 

April 7: Hearing on complaint of the Astoria Telephone 
Co. and Vermont Telephone Co. vs. the Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., relative to electric transmission wires of the re- 
spondent company. Case No. 4443. 

INDIANA, 

March: The commission authorized the sale of the New 
Point Telephone Co., of New Point, Ind., to Mrs. Mary Crosby, 
of Milroy, Ind. 

March 25: Hearing on the proposed sale of the Posey 
County Home Telephone Co., of Mt. Vernon, to the Southern 
Indiana (Bell) Telephone Co. It is proposed to pay $37,168 
for the property, this figure being the 1913 appraisement. 

Iowa. 

April 3: Continued hearing on the subject of interference 
of high tension power lines with telephone and telegraph lines 
in the state. 

KANSAS, 


March: The commission granted permission to the Butler 
County Telephone & Electric Co., of El Dorado, to sell its 
exchanges and toll lines and other property to the Missouri 
& Kansas Telephone Co. for $80,000 in cash. The Butler 
County company operates telephone lines and exchanges cov- 
ering Butler. Sedgwick, Marion and Cowley counties. 

March: Order authorizing the Langdon (Kan.) Telephone 
Co. to remove its knife switch device from all its lines. 

April 25: Hearing on application of the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co. for permission to change its rates in the city of 
Wellington. 

MICHIGAN. 

March 29: The commission authorized the Harbor Beach 
Telephone Co. to increase its farm line rate from $12 to $14 
per year. 

March 29: The commission authorized the Deckerville Tele- 
phone Co. to establish the following schedule of rates: Rural 
telephones, $15 per year; two-party residence lines, $15; in- 
dividual residence lines, $17; business lines, $24 per year. 

March 31: Hearing on application of the United Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Muskegon, Mich., for permission to increase its 
rural rates from $12 to $15 per year. 

MINNESOTA. 

April 3: Hearing on petition of the City of Owatonna, 
Minn., for connection between the toll lines of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the local exchange of the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. at Owatonna. 

NEBRASKA. 

March 28: Hearing on application of the Cedar County 
Farmers’ Telephone Co., of Hartington, for permission to in- 
crease its rates. The mayor protested on behalf of the city, 
on the ground that the company’s franchise, granted in 1905, 
fixes the rates as they are now. The company then expressed 
its willingness to concede the city’s contention and let the rates 
stand in Hartington without change, but the railway commis- 
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sion insisted that the franchise provision was void and of no 
effect and that if the company raises rates outside the city it 
will have to do the same in the city as well. The commission 
claims that it has authority to override a municipal franchise 
so far as rates are concerned. 

OxI0. 

March: Joint application filed by the Warren & Niles Tele- 
phone Co. and the Central District Telephone Co. for the ap- 
proval of the exchange of certain properties. Under the pro- 
posed plans the Warren & Niles company is to sell its prop- 
erties in Niles to the Bell company for $12,800 and the Cen- 
tral District company is to sell its plant and properties in 
Warren to the Independent company for $12,800. 

March 29: The commission granted the joint application 
of the Citizens Telephone Co., of Coshocton, Ohio, and the 
Coshocton County Telephone Co., Warsaw, Ohio, for permis- 
sion to enter into a contract for the sale and conveyance by 
the Citizens company to the Coshocton County company of cer- 
tain toll lines, and the sale and conveyance by the Coshocton 
County company to the Citizens company of its exchange and 
plant at Plainfield, Ohio. The commission also authorized the 
companies to retain the physical connection between their re- 
spective plants and systems and to continue to interchange 
service as provided by law. Order No. 778. 

March 31: Hearing on application of the Delphos (Ohio) 
Home Telephone Co. for permission to issue and sell $25,000 
of its common stock to pay the cost of new equipment and ex- 
tensions and betterments planned. 

May 3: Postponed hearing on the protest of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Telephone Co. against the tentative valuation of its 
property by the commission. This case was to have been 
heard March 9 but was postponed because of the disability of 
the director of law, Mr. Fitzgerald, of Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA, 

March 28: The commission granted the Pioneer Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. permission to increase its rates for service in 
the city of Collinsville, after the completion of the installation 
of a new and modern system in that city. The rate for busi- 
ness telephones will be increased from $2 to $2.50 per month 
and service for residence telephones will be increased from $1 
to $1.25 per month. 

OREGON. 

April 5: Hearing at Medford in the case of the Home Tele- 
phone Co. of Southern Oregon. 

April 17: Hearing of complaint asking for an interchange 
of telephone service between the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Port- 


land, Ore. 
SoutH DAKoTA. 

March: The commission ordered the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co. to restore telephone service between the towns of 
Garden City and Clark. 

VIRGINIA. 


March: Complaint filed by the Augusta Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. asking that the Staunton (Va.) Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., which was recently acquired by the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., be ordered to restore the connection be- 
tween its switchboard and that of the petitioner. The connection 
was severed a short time ago, following a failure to come to 
terms on the matter of rates. The petitioner demanded an ar- 
rangement under which each company should handle the other's 
messages free. The defendant rejected this offer and proposed 
to levy an annual charge per station for this service in favor 
of the county lines. In its complaint the petitioner alleges that 
the Staunton city company, by offering private county lines 
direct connection with the city switchboard at a lower rate 
than was charged these subscribers under an old agreement, 
the respondent is undertaking to destroy the business of the 
Augusta County Farmers’ Mutual company. 

WASHINGTON. 

May 21: Hearing at Olympia on investigation of the Paci 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the state of Washington. 
this hearing the commission will consider the matter of rates; 
the question of segregation of properties used for local and ‘>! 
service in the large cities of the state; and the question 
discrimination and of switching rates on farmers’ lines. 

WISCONSIN. 

April 21: Hearing on application of the Portage Telepl 
Co., of Portage, Wis., for authority to increase its rural ra’es. 
It maintains that the revenues from its rural lines do not nce 
the cost of operating them. The present rural rates are as 
lows: Rural telephone, metallic circuit, $18; rural, grour’© 
circuit, $15; rural companies owning and maintaining their 
struments and pole lines, metallic circuits, $8.50; rural cc” 
panies owning and maintaining their instruments, groun.ied 
circuits, $7.50; rural companies owning and maintaining t «ir 
instruments, poles, wires, $5. 














Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Underlie 
Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared Under 
the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—Part I, Telephone Economics, 
by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 1915—Part II, The Corporate Tele- 
phone Organization, by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards, Completed September 25, 
1915—Part III, Telephone Accounting and Auditing, by James H. Shoemaker, 
Completed January 15, 1916—JInstallments Now Being Presented Comprise 
Part IV, Telephone Finance, Written by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 


70. 
curities, what is said to be the best method of providing 


In obtaining capital funds through the sale of se- 


sufficient money as required? 
71. What is fixed capital? 
value of the part of a telephone company’s assets repre- 


Upon what does the real 


sented by fixed capital depend? 
72. 
sufficient working capital for a telephone company? 
73. 
74, 
needs be utilized until it is required? 


Define working capital. What sum is considered 

In what forms is working capital held? 

How should capital in excess of immediate working 

75. What is the form of a statement of a telephone com- 

pany? 
76. 


considerations should be borne in mind? 


77. 


In making up statements of gross earnings, what 


How has deception been practiced as regards op- 
erating expenses? 

78. What fixed operating charge or reserve should be 
provided? 

79. 

80. 


What charges must be paid when due? 
In fixing the dividend rate, what should be the rule? 
What kind of a dividend record is well thought of by in- 
vestors? 

81. State some of the purposes of extensions. 


CHAPTER VI. Finances of a Company (Cont’d). 


> 


52. Improvements—Improvements may be divided into two 
classes, viz: Those which will bring about an immediate in- 
crease in revenue and those from which the results will be 


apparent only after a long interval. 


An example of the first class would be the replacing of an 
old magneto multiple switchboard with a common battery 
multiple switchboard equipped with various automatic and 
other features which lessen the work of operators and permit 
of such economies in operating and maintenance forces as to 
In fact it has been 
largely due to reductions in operating costs that telephone 
companies in the last few years have been able in the face of 
the greatly increased costs of labor and materials, to furnish 
service at unchanged rates. 


The installation of the new type switchboard, as indicated, 
wo 


result in a reduction in operating costs. 


uld result in an immediate increase of a company’s revenue. 
On the other hand the furnishing of lunches to operators, 
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arrangements whereby they regularly indulge in calisthenics 
and gymnastic exercises, the provision of adequate restrooms, 
etc., may not produce an immediate return in revenue but there 
is no question that eventually the company benefits from such 
expenditures. 

83. Provision of New Capital—Funds for extension pur- 
poses come from various sources—profits, stock sales, and from 
bonds and notes. 

A properly managed corporation does not pay out all of its 
earnings to stockholders. Conservative minds reserve a cer- 
tain balance and invest it in the business. For instance, the 
Bell company in the past, has put its reserves into advance 
construction, thereby claiming that its total cost was cut down 
and that great sums of money were saved. 

With telephone companies and other public utilities under 
supervision of regulation commissions, this practice is being 
frowned upon. The commissions generally hold that the 
stockholders are entitled to a fair return, varying in amount 
from 6 to 8 per cent., upon their investment after setting aside 
adequate sums for depreciation and other recognized reserves. 
Earnings above these percentages belong, it is contended, to 
the public and the company, therefore, has no right to put 
them into the plant and the stockholders receive dividends up- 
on it. 

Public utilities, today, have, as a matter of fact, a guaranty 
from the state and are not compelled, as is a private corpora- 
tion, to reserve a part of their earnings and invest it in the 
business for safety. The dry goods corporation may make 
40 per cent. in one year and lose 40 per cent. the next year, 
but the public utility corporation is limited by law to 6 or 8 
per cent. and is accordingly guaranteed that amount in lean 
as well as in fat years. This is one of the factors which helps 
to place the utility in the investment rather than the specula- 
tive class. 

It is now a well-established rule that where stockholders 
forego dividends and the money thus released is put into the 
plant, they are entitled to a return upon the additional plant 
value thus created. 

The policy of putting earnings into property or into secur- 
ities of other corporations instead of paying dividends makes 
dissatisfied stockholders. Minority stockholders’ suits have 
been plentiful enough for these and other acts of the man- 
agements, the Wells Fargo Express Co. being a typical case. 
The Central Union Telephone Co. is today enjoying a minority 
stockholders’ suit on account of the policy of its management. 
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84. Stock, Bond and Note Issues.—It was a practice to issue 
new stock at a special price to stockholders. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad issued $75,000,000 in new stock to stockholders 
at $120 when the market price was $150. The issue of secur- 
ities of public utilities has now come under general state con- 
trol and little need be said here regarding it. 

The general practice of corporations is to issue bonds for 
improvements of the first class mentioned in Section 82, and 
to use the surplus from profits for the second class of improve- 
ments. Those improvements which show immediate profits 
will naturally take care of the bond interest and no danger 
of default will result. 

Improvements, such as a tunnel in a railway line or under- 
ground construction in telephone life, had better be paid for 
out of surplus or from the sale of stock because there is no 
chance of immediate profit. This is advisable merely because 
this plan will not put the company in jeopardy because of in- 
creased fixed charges. 

Telephone men can easily realize that bonds may be safely 
issued for extensions which bring in immediate profits, and 
stock issued where the betterments will only help in the long 
run. 

Shore-term notes may be issued for extensions because the 
immediate increase in earning§’ from the extension will lay 
the foundation for a bond issue. But whether bonds or notes 
are issued, both follow the rule of immediate returns upon the 
expenditure. 

New stock issues, of course, add nothing to fixed charges 
but they bring an element of uncertainty into the question of 
control. They do have a natural tendency to reduce the rate 
of dividends for the proceeds, as has just been indicated, may 
be spent to produce an increase in earnings at some time in 
the distant future. 

The proceeds of notes should be only used for extensions 
when there is a chance that a bond issue will be successfully 
floated or the note-holders will accept bonds when maturity 
of the notes takes place. 

85. The Surplus—A surplus is the difference between assets 
and liabilities of all kinds. 


reserves and debts. 


These liabilities include all stock 


A source of surplus sometimes comes from the sale of stocks 
and bonds above par. Another source is a revaluation of the 
assets—putting in good will at a certain sum or valuing patents 
and other items of doubtful asset value. The real source of 
surplus comes, as with the individual, -from saving. 

Surplus should be used to fortify the weak spots in every 
corporation. The forms in which the surplus is found are as 
follows: Cash securities, decrease of current liabilities, sinking 
fund, increase in raw material stock, betterments, and exten- 
sions. 

English capitalists look upon surplus as a reservoir to draw 
from in case dividends for the year are not earned, and that 
reservoir should be filled’ with marketable securities. The 
American idea is to invest the surplus in the property and 
make it a basis of loans to the corporation. It is equally a 


true reserve fund but not quite as liquid as the foreign cap- 


italist prefers it. 
86. Putting Surplus Back into Property—The plan of a 
surplus involves not only a rainy day fund but gives the 
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management a chance to make use of the money in a business 
which they know. Some railroads invest their surplus in tie 
properties so that not only will a supply of ties be guaranteed 
but the prices as well kept under control. 

The question of the investment of a telephone company’s 
reserves is more difficult, yet the plan of putting the money 
back into the property itself is surely as safe as putting it 
under control of others. It is human nature, however, to think 
the other fellow has something better and safer. 

Keeping the reserves in cash is bad practice because they earn 
little or nothing. Putting them into marketable securities is little 
better because the income from these securities rarely ever 


~ 


exceeds 5 per cent. The telephone property itself offers the 
best investment for surplus, providing, of course, securities 
against the new property can be sold at good prices later on. 
The principal idea of a surplus is the rainy day thought—pay 


as you go—and the lesson applies equally to the individual. 


CHAPTER VII. Marketing Securities. 


87. The Selling of Securities—There are four principal 
Inside distribu- 
tion or distribution among stockholders and employes, a Wall 
Street flotation, through bond houses, and by popular subscrip- 


methods of marketing securities. They are: 


tion. The first method, in the last few years, has been used 
to a considerable extent in the telephone field. A Wall Street 
flotation is a method adaptable only to the very large organiza- 
tions in putting out a large issue of securities. Few telephone 
companies are able to utilize this method. 

The sale through bond houses has been one of the methods 
of disposing of securities adopted by telephone companies. As 
a telephone company is a local proposition, only the larger 
telephone companies have been able to interest the bond houses 
of New York and Chicago in their securities. Under this 
plan it is the practice for the bond house to purchase the en- 
tire issue of bonds at a certain specified price. 

While a popular subscription such as the recent Anglo- 
French loan, is offered to people all over the country, there 
is no reason why the principle could not be applied to the 
As has been 
previously stated, the telephone company is a local enterprise 


local territory in which a company operates. 


being owned and operated by local people. The local people 


are interested in it, for every day they see some part of thie 
plant and come into contact with its product, viz.: Service. It 
therefore should not be a difficult task to interest a local bond 
house and the small investor in the securities. 


(To be Continued.) 





Zanesville Still Growing. 


In the last days of January the Zanesville exchange of +! 
Ohio State Telephone Co. celebrated the passing of | 
3,000 new mark in the securing of subscribers. J. B. Rhod 
local manager at Zanesville, reports that at the close 
business March 31 the total number of new subscrib 
secured was 3,692. That the steady achievement of ¢ 
exchange is without any known parallel in teleph 
growth, when all conditions are considered, is the b« 
of those who have the campaign in charge. Mr. Rho 
states that new business is constantly increasing in q" 
tity and character. Estimates for enlarging and per: 
nently improving the exchange quarters have been 
proved, and the work will be begun within 30 or 60 day 















Pennsylvania Independent Company Expanding 


Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania to Rehabilitate Its System Around Harrisburg and Make 


Extensive Additions to It—Cable Plant Capacity be to Increased 50 Per Cent. and 
Automatic Equipment Installed in Exchanges 


The Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
has just completed plans for an extensive rehabilitation 
and substantial expansion of its system in Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa., and announces that work will begin 
immediately. 

The cable plant, already extensive, will be increased 
some 50 per cent., not only enlarging the facilities in the 
existing conduits, but also extending into new territory, 
particularly the residential and industrial regions which 
the growth of the city is opening up. 

The present exchange buildings will be slightly re- 
modeled, and full automatic equipment, manufactured by 


suburb some three miles south of the Susquehanna river, 
is one of the important centers in Pennsylvania, with a 
population of some 100,000. Besides being the capital of 
the state, Harrisburg is the center of a large district 
tributary to it commercially. 

The Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
which operates ex- 
tensively through- 
out this section of 
the state, has ex- 
changes at a num- 
ber of important 











Headquarters of Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. of Pa., in Harrisburg. 


the Automatic Electric Co., will be installed in place of 
the present manual switchboards, which have been out- 
grown. It is expected that the new system will be in 
operation by early fall. 

The Harrisburg region, including Steelton, an industrial 
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Henry M. Tracy. 








Cameron L. Baer. 


points including Harrisburg, Mechanicsburg, Carlisle, Shippens- 
burg, Chambersburg, Gettysburg, Hanover, Pa.; Hagers- 
town, Md.; Martinsburg, W. Va.; Winchester, Va.; New- 
port, Mifflin and Lewistown, Pa. 

In addition to this, it operates an extensive toll system 
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covering this entire region and having a total of 600 miles 
of circuits. The company operates 11,000 telephones lo- 
cated in 32 exchanges. 

The Cumberland Valley company of Pennsylvania was 
organized in December, 1915, having taken over the Cum- 
berland Valley Telephone Co., which was organized in 
1901, and was afterwards a part of American Union Tele- 
phone Co. system. 

Its present officers are: President, Henry M. Tracy; 
secretary and treasurer, O. K. Kines; general manager, 
C. L. Baer; directors, Henry M. Tracy, Hon. John E. 
Fox, William J. Lescure, James E. Brady, Charles A. 
Kunkel, S. W. Pfoulkes, S. Will Shunkwiler, T. J. O’Neill, 
A. E. Prendergast. The board of directors includes many 
of the principal bankers and prominent business men in 
Harrisburg. 





MEETING OF NEBRASKA INDEPENDENTS. 


(Continued from page 22.) 

There never has been a time before when telephone 
companies have had to figure so close. The increase in 
price of all apparatus on the one side and the necessity for 
better wages on account of the high cost of living as well 
as the cost of high living on the other side, make it im- 
possible to exist at the old rates and reap any income if 
the plant is maintained. At the present price of material, 
it is impossible to construct country lines and give serv- 
ice and clear 6 or 7 per cent. at less than $1.50 per month 
for grounded lines and the sooner we adjust ourselves to 
facts, the better. 

Personally, I want to see fair play all around—especially 
do I want to see the faithful operator get better wages. 
I have one exchange only out of five, where the girls get 
what I call good wages—one operator gets $42.50 and the 
other $47.50 per month and they make every effort for our 
interest and are absolutely reliable. If our wage scale to 
the operator was uniform and better, we would have less 
trouble and render better service. The ordinary faithful 
operator ought, in my judgment, get from $30 to $40 pe 
month. 

There is another matter to which I have given much 
thought and have taken the matter up with senators and 
representatives in congress. Encouragement has been met 
with and I am going to now make a fight for it—viz.: Tc 
get a bill passed to provide a telephone postal service. 

Briefly stated it is this: To provide a means of trans- 
mitting the contents of a letter over the telephone to a 
rural patron by a postmaster. The writer, desiring quick 
transmission of a communication, places a special stamp 
upon the letter. This authorizes and requires the post 
office receiving the letter, to call up the addressee and 
read the letter over the telephone, thus giving the rural 
resident the benefit of special delivery. This will, in many 
cases, be a good advantage to the rural ‘resident as well 
as to the telephoné company. 


_ In conclusion let me enjoin upon every stockholder and 
officer fair treatment toward each other, toward the of- 
ficers with whom we deal and with our patrons. Let us 
patiently try and lead them into the path of light and 
tight. Let us be zealous in the cause we have enlisted to 
disseminate light, sociability, intelligence and justice and 
we must succeed.” 

Secretary-Treasurer L. E. Hurtz, of Lincoln, then pre- 
sented his report and after its acceptance President Gar- 
low announced the personnel of the various committees 
The morning session then adjourned. 

The first address of the afternoon session was by W. S. 
Vivian, Chicago, secretary-treasurer of the United States 
Indeperident Telephone Association, on “The Value of the 
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Association.” Mr. Vivian’s talk was along the lines of the 
paper published in last week’s issue of TELEPHONY. 

He directed attention to what may be accomplished by co- 
operation between the various state exchanges. No other single 
piece of legislation received as much attention from the tele- 
phone men as the war tax bill, which placed a tax of one cent 
on all long distance calls. Mr. Vivian said that from 5 to 7 per 
cent. of the companies’ gross receipts were already being paid 
out for taxes. The national association succeeded in getting 
the bill changed so as to place the tax on the subscribers, 
effecting a saving to all the companies of some $1,600,000. 

The government ownership question was discussed and the 
speaker expressed his belief that the companies faced a hard 
fight as it was a popular question, and the average person 
favored it. “There is no question but what it would be dis- 
astrous to the telephone business,” he declared. “We will 
solve the problem by being honest and fair with the public.” 

Mr. Vivian urged a campaign of education and publicity for 
a better understanding between the companies and the patrons. 
Newspaper advertising was recommended as one way of show- 
ing to the people the expense of operating an exchange and 
the reason for an application for high rates. 

The instruction of operators and the importance of “trouble- 
shooting” were two other points touched upon. The value of 
schools for operators where the girls are taught telephone 
methods and the attitude of the general public towards the 
companies, was referred to. The operator, it was stated, acts 
as the buffer between the public and the company. 


Mr. Vivian expressed his approval of the new accounting sys- 
tem required by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
urged companies to adopt it without hesitation. National asso- 
ciation committees are closely watching the progress of mak- 
ing valuations of the railroads, a step that will be applied to 
telephone companies next. Independent exchange owners are 
asked to first send their valuation reports to the national body 
for examination before they are submitted. They are consid- 
ered highly important because future rates will probably be 
based on these figures. The committees also keep a close watch 
on all legislation affecting common carriers. 


RAILwAy CoMMISSIONER CLARKE’s ADDRESS. 


The next speaker on the program was H. T. Clarke, Jr., 
of Lincoln, chairman of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission, who spoke on “Some Observations on the Rela- 
tion of Companies and the Railway Commission.” Mr. 
Clarke’s address was as follows: 

“In an earlier period of our civilization in disputes be- 
tween an arbitrary power on the one hand and the rights 
of the people on the other hand, trial by one’s peers was 
instituted. The powers of the jury of peers were to ascer- 
tain and determine the facts in all cases of disputes. When 
these juries were first created for the protection of the 
rights of the people, great care was taken that they should 
be non-partisan, non-political and absolutely independent 
even of the most arbitrary sovereign. 

Railway and public service commissions are in sub- 
stance juries, supposedly, if not actually trained in the tech- 
riical questions involved—specially created to determine dis- 
putes between the public and the utility. Their duties are 
to protect the individual member of the public against cor- 
porate aggression or extortion, and the utility against pub- 
lic extortion or aggression. 

Your railway commission gets its power from and is 
answerable to and dependent upon the sovereign people. 
The people are interested parties in the disputes, and just 
as susceptible of wrong notions and wrong impulses as 
any individual, but without the individual responsibility 
or conscience. 

When under our political system we consider how 
readily the discontented elements follow the self-seeking 
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politician who promises the impossible, and how indiffer- 
ent or neglectful of their civic obligations, are the repre- 
sentative and leading citizens, unless personally affected, 
in supporting righteous findings against the public and in 
favor of a utility, the possibility of a utility in securing sub- 
stantial justice, to say nothing of exact justice, becomes 
sometimes at least uncertain. 


That this is so is regrettable, and when the people realize 
that, in some measures at least, their prosperity is depend- 
ent upon the prosperity of the utilities which serve them, 
they will, either by a change in their political system or 
some other method, insure more independence and liberty 
of action on the part of their commissions. That the pros- 
perity of a people is dependent, at least in some measure, 
upon the prosperity of the utilities which serve them, is 
not questioned by the thinking man. 

The average business man, be he farmer or merchant, 
demands service first. The question of rates is secondary. 
Nine years of service on your commission has demon- 
strated this fact in a convincing manner. We have in our 
office letters from stockholders in telephone companies 
which have attempted to operate and furnish service under 
too meager rates, complaining bitterly of their service and 
offering to surrender their stock to anyone who would 
operate the exchange and furnish good service. 


CAUSES OF APPLICATIONS FOR RATE INCREASES. 


The serious disputes that have arisen before your 
commission between the public on the one hand and the 
telephone utilities on the other, have been occasioned by 
applications for rate increases by the utility. 

Most if not all of these applications have been occa- 
sioned by one of four causes: 

First. An original effort by the utility to serve the pub- 
lic at too low a rate and a recognition of this fact when 
plant depreciation is being realized, replacements become 
necessary, with an insufficient if any depreciation reserve 
to meet the requirements. 

Second. Where the growth of the exchange or property 
has been so great that the original rates, reasonable at 
that time for the service rendered, are insufficient to meet 
the added expenses of a larger exchange and service and 
afford a reasonable return on the investment. 

Third. When competing exchanges have been consoli- 
dated. In these cases an added traffic burden, a larger 
exchange and service, a greater investment (exclusive of 
unnecessary duplication which receives but little if any 
consideration at the hands of the commission) and a better 
grade of service demanded by a more critical public as a 
result of the elimination of competition, are material fac- 
tors. 

Fourth. Where an exchange has been built originally 
by the community as a mutual concern, toward the con- 
struction and maintenance of which the individual stock- 
holder has contributed time, labor, etc., and where in time 
it has developed into a commercial property, serving many 
who are not stockholders, and the ownership of which has 
passed from the many to a few. Again, in such cases the 
patron becomes more critical of the service, and the labor 
items involved in maintenance formerly donated by in- 
terested stockholders must now be paid for. 

The American people—and this applies particularly to 
the people of this state—are a just people. They want to 
be fair, and when they know and can rely on the facts 
presented for determination, they will reach a just conclu- 
sion, and will approve the actions of their commissions if 
supported by the facts. 

I feel that I may safely say that the findings of your 
commission have been subjected to public criticism only 
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in those cases: First, where the public affected did not 
know the facts, or, second, felt that it could not rely on 
the truth and accuracy of the facts presented. 

The most aggravating and difficult cases for the com- 
mission to decide, which come within the second or latter 
class, are presented in those cases where the financial 
history is incomplete; where the records of the companies 
do not accurately reflect its operating history by sepa- 
rating and disclosing items properly chargeable to mainte- 
nance and depreciation from those chargeable to additions 
and betterments; and when it is necessary for the com- 
mission to rely to any considerable extent, unverified by 
the utility’s accounts, on physical valuations and estimates. 


It is out of such cases that arises the demand for public 


‘ownership. This is not because of an abiding faith in the 


efficiency of the government, but because of a fear or belief 
that the utility is extorting an unreasonable and unjust 
return from the individual and public as a whole. 


The work of the commission could be lightened consid- 
erably, rendered more valuable, and be less subject to pub- 
lic criticism if the telephone companies of this state would 
make a more determined and painstaking effort to keep 
their accounts in the manner recommended in the com- 
mission’s accounting circulars. 


The commission has hesitated to make a general order 
requiring all telephone companies to keep their accounts 
in the manner therein recommended, for the reason that 
in such case it must apply generally, and in many cases im- 
pose such additional expense on weaker and less prosper- 
ous companies as to justify a demand for larger revenues 
through increased rates. 

The commission is, however, in those cases where rate 
increases are granted, requiring the applicant to keep its 
accounts in the manner prescribed, as a condition subse- 
quent. 


I realize that to some of you the detail required in the 
accounting recommended may seem unnecessary, and to 
many of you an unpleasant chore to be avoided. Yet in 
all seriousness I again repeat that it is a condition prece- 
dent, essential to efficient work by your commission, the 
retention by it of the public’s confidence, and a substantial 
bulwark against government ownership. 


In conclusion, and to reinforce my plea, I submit the 
following significant and to me particularly applicable para- 
graph from the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Knoxville Water Co. case, 212 U. S., 
18, wherein Mr. Justice Moody, speaking for the court, 
said: 


Regulation of public service corporations, which per- 
form their duties under conditions of necessary monopoly 
will occur with greater and greater frequency as time goes 
on. It is a delicate and dangerous function, and ought to 
be exercised with a keen sense of justice on the part of the 
regulating body, met by a frank disclosure on the part of 
the company to be regulated. The courts ought not to 
bear the whole burden of saving property from confisca- 
tion, though they will not be found wanting where the 
proof is clear. The legislatures and subordinate bodies, to 
whom legislative power has been delegated, ought to do 
their part. 

Our social system rests largely upon the sanctity of 
private property, and that state or community which seeks 
to invade it will soon discover the error in the disaster 
which follows. The slight gain to the consumer which 
he would obtain from a reduction in the rates charged by 
public service corporations, is as nothing compared with 
his share in the ruin which would be brought about by 
denying to private property its just reward, thus unsettling 
values and destroying confidence. On the other hand, the 
companies to be regulated will find it to their lasting inter- 
est to furnish freely the information upon which a just 
regulation can be based.” 
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The afternoon session closed with a question box conducted 
by W. C. May, of Gothenburg. 

No evening meeting was held, the members being directed 
to various theaters for entertainment. 


THE WEDNESDAY SESSIONS. 


The Wednesday morning session was devoted to discussions 
of various matters of interest to the Nebraska telephone men. 
©. C. Deering, of Des Moines, Iowa, secretary of the Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association, was the first speaker. He 
told of the value of co-operation, and the steps taken by the 
Iowa association to improve conditions. One of the chief ad- 
vances made in Iowa, Mr. Deering stated, was the employment 
of a traveling instructor for operators. 

The increased cost of dry batteries along with the general 
advance in price of everything used in the telephone business, 
formed one of the important items of discussion. Opinions as 
to the life of a battery and methods of testing its efficiency 
were given by many of those.present. One manager said that 
he received a cent and a half for all of his old batteries. Most 
of the companies paid to have old batteries hauled away. It 
was the general opinion that it was time to practice economy, 
as the cost of almost everything had practically doubled. 

Other discussions on various topics followed as a result of 
the question box in charge of G. H. Presson, of Stromsburg. 


Tue HicH VoLtTaGE PRoBLEM. 


L. E. Hurtz, general manager of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., led in a discussion on “Interference of High 
Voltage Electric Lines with Telephone Service.” This is one 
of the new problems in the telephone business. Whenever high 
voltage transmission lines parallel telephone lines, the service 
is bound to be interfered with to an extent. The interference 
depends upon the distance between the wires, but even at two 
miles, there is a certain amount of trouble to be encountered. 
It is the old principle that a wire moving in a magnetic field 
sets up an electric current in the wire. This current is bound 
to interfere with telephone servive. 

Legislation was tried first, and last year a bill was passed 
in the state legislature providing that before transmission lines 
are constructed, the company must file with the railway com- 
mission, a map of its proposed lines and other lines which 
might be affected. 

In introducing C. P. Russell, auditor of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, who spoke on the subject, “Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Accounting Requirements as Applied to 
Small Companies,” President Garlow declared that the actual 
cost of keeping up country lines, independent of local expenses, 
figured out, for his company, $11.18 a subscriber. 

Mr. Russell discussed the system of accounting required by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. He went over the re- 
quirements and explained the various entries which must be 
made to comply with the new rulings. 

He felt that the new accounting system would prove a great 
benefit to the Nebraska companies and that it would tend to 
stop leaks. “The Interstate Commerce Commission is doing a 
great work in recommending a system of accounting for tele- 
phone companies that points out to them just where the fail- 
ures of telephone operations lie,” said he. 


CoMMITTEE REPORT ON UNIFORM RATES. 


President Garlow then presented the report of the committee 
on the recommendation of uniform rates. The recommenda- 
tion of the committee upon charges is as follows: 


That for switching any number of telephones whereby serv- 
ice is given subscribers of another company or connecting on 
toll lines, a rate of $6 per year, payable annually in’ advance 
on condition that the minimum number of subscribers. on any 
fe - five, is reasonable and ought to be uniformly estab- 
ished. 

That for metallic farm service the rental charge be. not less 
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than $18 per year and for grounded line farm service the rental 
be not less than $15 per year, payable quarterly in advance. _ 

That $1.25 per month be the minimum rental charge for resi- 
dence town service. mS 

This recommendation is based upon the condition that the 
construction and apparatus used shall be capable of giving 
good and efficient service to the patrons. Your committee would 
further recommend that before putting up any rate case or 
making any request to the railway commission, the facts upon 
which the request is based, be first submitted to the president 
and secretary or a committee appointed to determine whether 
the facts justify the request, and the possibility of its being 
granted. ; 

The committee submitting the recommendation was composed 
of the following: C. J. Garlow, Columbus; William May, 
Gothenburg; Warren Pratt, Kearney; E. G. Taylor, Loup City; 
C. H. Wood, Valparaiso; D. L. Sylvester, Surprise; George E. 
Becker, Pawnee City; C. M. Beck, Gibbon; J. H. Gesler. Bloom- 
field; J. D. Crownover, Sargent; George Kingsley. Norman; 
B. C. Millen, Crete; A. S. Howard, Kenesaw; Alfred Bratt, 
Genoa, and G. E. Coddington, Auburn. 


THE CoNncLupING SESSION. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session no papers were pre- 
sented, the time being given over to informal discussions, after 
which the report of the nominating committee was presented by 
R. E. Mattison. It was adopted and resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of the old officers as previously stated. 

The welfare of the operators was one of the questions which 
was discussed at length. Every question connected with this 
subject from wages to the alleged superiority of German over 
Irish girls was discussed. Operators are paid from $25 to $40 
a month to take care of the boards in small towns. Sometimes 
the company provides a home and pays for fuel and light in 
addition. Night calls net the operators from 10 to 25 cents 
each extra. 

The question of German vs. Irish girls as telephone oper- 
ators terminated in an argument between two men of the same 
races. One declared that German girls never were provoked 
into anger, were even tempered and efficient. The other de- 
clared that the Irish girls were “snappy,” but were always well 
liked by the patrons. 

Courtesy in answering calls was considered indispensable in 
the modern exchange. The value of the two words, “please” 
and “thank you,” can not be estimated, it was declared. 

In a general way members discussed maintenance of small 
exchanges, the development of their business, cost of delivery 
systems and the cost item as applied to plant operation. 

The discussion of the proposed telephone postal bill led by 
President Garlow ended in the adoption of a set of resolu- 
tions by the association endorsing the measure. The convention 
went on record as favoring such a step and urged members 
of the association to write letters to their representatives in 
congress asking that such a bill be introduced. The company 
managers regarded the plan as an excellent method of increas- 
ing their reveriues. While some frowned upon it, the resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously. 

Other resolutions were passed thanking the Lincoln news- 
papers for the matters which they had printed concerning th 
convention, thanking H. T. Clarke for his address and Presi 
dent Garlow for his services. 

The convention then adjourned, the banquet in the evenin: 
concluding the program. 





Annual Meeting of Electric Power Club. 


The Electric Power Club will hold its annual conve: - 
tion at the Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. May 
2, 3 and 4. Much important business will be taken 
at this meeting. The ttansformer and controlling 
paratus industries were added to the scope of the clu! 
activities about a year ago. The committees working 
these subjects have a great deal of work laid out whi 
will be considered at the annual meeting. 
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CONDENSERS 


A Word to Makers and Users of Condensers 








You want to make, or buy, the most reliable and up-to-date Condenser. ; ; : 
Then use, or specify, Metallized Paper—Mansbridge patent—instead of the old fashioned solid foil. 
Condensers made with solid foil break down internally sooner or later, generally sooner. 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken down 
by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by mechanical damage, it automatically and instantaneously seals up, 
this being the unique and characteristic property of the metallized paper. 

You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Condenser and the capacity and insulation will still be O. K.! 
Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 

Sample—complete with pin—sent to any skeptic. 


Millions—literally millions—of Condensers made from metallized paper—Mansbridge process—are now in use 
all over the world, and the number of satisfied users increases daily. 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fashioned 
solid foil type. ; 


They have been adopted exclusively by the English government Telegraph and Telephone Administrations; and 
they are made under license by Western Electric Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., Stromberg- 
Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by numerous other licensees all over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS and save money in first cost, and also in maintenance. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing license in U. 8S. A. and Canada apply: 


G. F. MANSBRIDGE, Mount House, New Barnet, England 
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Security Pole Seat 


No. 2 Security Cable Car 


No. 3 








Strong, Safe and Neat. SECURITY Just the thing for emer- 
Has continuous angle iron gency work and trouble- 
rims bent, not notched, at POTHEAD BRACKET shooting. Light, rapid, 


corners. Cross slats are 
heavy and riveted to un- 
derside of rim. 


88c Each. 


Takes the strain off the cable 
Easily and quickly installed; 
neat, permanent and efficient. 


1 VY a nd 55c each 














adjustable and comfort- 
able. 


Price, without safety 


straps, $3.95. 








The F. Bissell Company 


Toledo, Ohio 
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THE NORTH DAKOTA CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 28.) 

Exchanges are assessed on a sliding scale of fixed amounts 
per telephone. In assessing exchanges on this basis, it is under- 
stood that all property of the exchange is included except real 
estate. Following is the schedule: 


Up to 





$12 per telephone 
19 per telephone 
21 per telephone 
24 per telephone 
26 per telephone 


100 telephones 
101 to 250 telephones 
251 to 500 telephones 
501 to 1,000 telephones 

1,001 or more telephones 














No doubt the exchanges coming under the last two values 
are assessed high. Figuring $24 per telephone as 25 per cent. 
of the actual telephone value, indicates a value of $90. If we 
take the $26 assessment it gives us an average actual value 
per telephone of $104. 

I have already stated that the total assessed valuation of- 
the assessed telephone property in 1915 was $1,329,000. In that 
total are included the following items: 


RurA LINEs. 


16,241 miles of poles. | 
25,069 miles of iron wire. 
16,538 telephone instruments. 


Lone DistTANcE LINEs. 


5,826 miles of poles. 
11,926 miles of iron wire. 
13,763 miles of copper wire. 
266 city exchanges made up of. 34,359 subscribers’ stations.” 


Mr. Jorgenson’s paper was listened to very intently by his 
audience and provoked considerable discussion. A question 
box, conducted by J. O’Keefe, Cavalier, N. D., in which many 
participated, concluded the afternoon’s program. 

In the evening a banquet was held at Ray’s Cafe. There 
were over 80 delegates seated and all enjoyed a sumptuous 
repast and a very pleasant entertainment. 


Tue WEDNESDAY MorNING SESSION. 


The Wednesday morning session opened at 10 o'clock, the 
first speaker being George E. Vosburg, of Bottineau. In his 
discussion of the “Construction of Farm Lines,” he advocated 
the use of a very small crew, the hauling of the poles after 
the holes were dug in order that a double handling of these 
might be avoided. In a level country he recommended the 
digging of the holes without first staking out the line, and 
the stringing and pulling of the wire on the ground. 

The remainder of the morning session was devoted to a ques- 
tion box, conducted by J. P. Smith, of Beach. 

At the afternoon session W. A. Pixley, Omaha, Neb., gen- 
eral auditor of the Northwestern group of Bell companies, 
presented an interesting and instructive paper on “Interstate 
Commerce Commission Accounting for Small Companies.” 

“In these days of preparedness movements,” said Mr. Pixley, 
“small telephone companies should fortify themselves with 
an accounting system that will indicate to the officers and 
directors from month to month, the condition of their financial 
affairs—this is vital to their very lives. 

“A good accounting system is like a good block system on 
a railroad—comparing each month of the year with a rail- 
road block. If the monthly statement shows a red balance 
in the net earnings account, the block is up—there is danger 
ahead and a wise management takes such action as is necessary 
to put the balance in black—clear the track ahead. 

Each month as the balance sheet is placed in their hands, 
the management knows the condition of the company, of the 
track ahead, and proceeds accordingly. If the balance con- 
tinues in the red and the officers go ahead without reducing 
expenses or increasing rates—go past the block signal—they 
may know that financial disaster is ahead of them. Telephone 
companies that have realized this in the past and that have 
had an accounting system that enabled them to know just the 
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condition of their affairs, from month to month—the condition 
of the track ahead—have been able to avoid a wreck.” 

Mr. Pixley stated that out of 26 companies with whose ac- 
counts he is familiar, the majority of them had practically no 
system of accounts at the time the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission first promulgated a system of accounting three years 
ago. “In those that did have a semblance of a system,” he 
continued, “the classification was not being properly made and 
the accounts were being improperly kept. 


“In many of these companies the officers were not trying to 
make use of the figures taken from the books and where they 
were trying to use them, they were, in most cases, being mis- 
led by figures which did not include all of the elements of 
cost in connection with furnishing the service. You might say 
that they were ‘going it blind.’ The result was that there were 
only three of them that were showing a return of as much 
as 6 per cent. on the money actually invested in the plant after 
setting aside an adequate amount for depreciation. The others 
were almost on the verge of bankruptcy. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s uniform system of 
accounts has now been adopted in all of these companies; 
classifications are being properly made in accordance with the 
text of the various accounts; and the books are being properly 
kept. And as soon as possible after the close of each month, 
statements are made showing assets and liabilities, earnings 
and expenses, additions to plant and the percentage relation 
of the gross earnings to plant, expense to revenue, current re- 
pairs to plant, depreciation to plant, net earnings to plant, net 
profits to capital stock. 

These statements are all made to show comparisons with 
the month immediately preceding. They also show cumulative 
totals for the several months of the calendar year that the 
operations cover, as well as cumulative figures for the same 
period of the preceding year together with per station aver- 
ages. 

Thus when these statements are put into the hands of the 
general manager he has something with which to measure the 
result of his efforts. When the president gets them he has 
something with which to measure the ability of the general 
manager and the directors are also thereby kept informed. The 
result of this is that action is being taken by the officers of 
these companies to build them up to a point where they will 
ultimately give the stockholders a fair return on the invest- 
ment. Substantial progress has already been made along this 
line. 

In promulgating its system, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission naturally had the use of the Bell companies’ system 
as well as that of the larger Independent companies, with the 
result that the smaller companies today are getting, free of 
cost, the benefit of a system evolved, by the highest public 
utility regulative body in the land, from systems that their 
predecessors in the industry have spent enormous sums to de- 
velop. They are getting more than this. The accountants of 
the commission invite all companies to consult them freely on 
accounting matters, so they are getting the benefit of con- 
sultation with a staff of accounting experts free. 


Proper ACCOUNTING AND RATE-INCREASE APPLICATIONS. 


One of the very important factors in the telephone busines 
is that a company charge its subscribers rates for service whic! 
if its affairs are properly managed, are compensatory. I[° 
they are not compensatory they should, of course, be raise: 
promptly. In this state, as well as in nearly all others, rate 
cannot be raised without permission of the state railway 
commission. An application, supported by figures made fro: 
books kept according to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
system, I feel sure, will carry more weight and will be pass: 
upon more promptly than one supported by a statement that i 
largely based on estimates or guesswork—one that will nece: 
sitate the commission’s having its accountants make a study 
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Dry Cell Economy 





You get it in the 
1900 Battery 


You want the best, and you ought to hay ve be 
The best is not too good for you. 


? 
x ote admit it? The ayes have it. 


The 1900 DRY BATTERS i* } 2 it ve - 

been, THE BEST battery fet telephone service. cheapest be 
cause it lasts longest. 
Telephone manufacturers and the managers of tele- 
phone exchanges recognize this fact. 
Twenty-five years ago Philip Nungesser made the first 
commercially successful Dry Batteries. He was the 

leader then. He is the leader today. 

The 1900 DRY BATTERY is ae under — super- 
vision. That's mrs it is as ~¥ jy battery for tele- 
phone, railway signal or service requiring 

song Pacem { on LASTING ealuee 

ungesser enjoys the same eminence in the dry 
he. fei that and Steinmetz have won in 
their respective  Saawes of electrical science 


Order 1900 Dry Batteries. 
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$3—A good book to buy—$3 


@ Several thousand copies have already 
dered! Have you sent your order? Get 


once! Will be released from the press within the 


next 3 weeks. You need it—Everybody 


company needs it. REDUCED PRICES FOR LARGE 


QUANTITIES! 


@ Clip the coupon. Send check or money 
order for $3 at once. This is your chance 


to make a good investment. 


The Telephony 
| Publishing Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, III. 


Please tell the Advertiser 


OR the first time—we now offer a complete copy of 
TELEPHONY’S 1916 DIRECTORY of the Telephone 
Industry—300 pages—to every telephone company 

for the nominal sum of $3. This directory, which has required 
over 20 years and $10,000 annually to prepare, is now better 
than ever before. Never in the history of the telephone indus- 
try has there been a directory approaching it in contents, com- 
pleteness or authenticity. 


q Just imagine now—what it means to the operating telephone com- 
pany to have a copy of this complete directory! Is there any tele- 
phone company that cannot well afford to pay $3 for it? The 1916 
edition will contain: A complete list of telephone companies desig- 
nating their sizes and incomes—(10,000 in all); will also state if equip- 
ment is magneto, central energy or automatic and if a company oper- 
ates more than one exchange—a complete list will be given. The 
National and State Associations, and officials; the National and State 
Commissions, and members; the Telegraph and Cable Companies, and 
officials; it will include the names and addresses of all concerns and 
individuals manufacturing or selling telephone apparatus and acces- 
sories, besides their announcements. 


@ As a reference book it is useful in many ways; and not the least 
of its virtues is the favorable impression it makes for the industry, 
both among insiders and outsiders—your stockholders, business men, 
bankers and capitalists. It practically visualizes the size and stability 
of the telephone business, now the fifth industry of the United States. 
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of its own before it can intelligently pass judgment on the 
case. 

Then there is the growing importance of the function of 
accounting in credit transactions. Almost all telephone com- 
panies find it necessary to borrow money from time to time. 
A statement of the affairs of a company made from books kept 
in accordance with the law of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will carry more weight with your banker than one 
made from books kept your own way. Another very good 
recommendation for this system is that many of the mercantile 
accountants are adopting systems for their firms that are 
similar in general form in that theirs resemble the various 
classifications of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s system is one that 
requires accoymts to be kept in an honest way. If the classifi- 
cations as outtined by it are followed, there can be no such 
thing as capitalizing items other than those for which the full 
amount of money has actually been paid in—there can be no 
such thing as capitalizing items which should have been treated 
through expense accounts. 

The day of stock watering of telephone utilities, such as was 
practiced in years gone by, is past—public regulation prevents 
this. I believe that it is only a question of a very short time 
until the telephone companies that do not, follow closely the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s system will be looked upon 
with suspicion by everyone. There will be a feeling that such 
companies must have something to cover up, otherwise they 
would adopt a government-approved accounting system. 

The general impression among officers of the smaller com- 

ries seems to be that the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
system is complicated and costly to install and keep. I have 
had a number of them offer this to me as a reason for not 
adopting the system. This is only an excuse and not a real 
reason. The system is not complicated and is not costly. It 
does not require the services of an expert accountant either 
to install it or to keep it. It is only necessary to have some- 
one who knows the fundamental principles of accounting and 
who will read and carefully analyze the pamphlet issued on the 
subject by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Most all of our high schools today are teaching the funda- 
mentals of accounting so that most any high school graduate, 
with the aid of the commission’s pamphlet, should be able to 
open up and keep a set of books that will meet the commis- 
sion’s requirements. There is, therefore, really no valid ex- 
cuse why every telephone company which comes under the 
purview of the act of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
should not adopt, without further delay, the system under 
discussion. That the commission will ultimately force all such 
companies to adopt it is clearly indicated by Commissioner 
Harlan in his report of the findings of the commission in con- 
nection with the so-called St. Paul and Puget Sound case, in 
which he says in closing: 


The formative period to which we have referred must now 
be considered as having come to an end, so far as all the im- 
portant principles and requirements of our regulations are con- 
cerned, and we shall hereafter expect a more exact observance 
of the prescribed accounting system by the carriers and their 
officials. 


Accounting officers understand the true functions of ac- 
counts and realize their importance in determining the correct 
economic condition of the transportation properties with which 
they are affiliated. Their instincts and training are such as 
naturally lead them to keep their accounts as they should be 
kept. They would not have the confidence of their superior 
officers if this were not the case. But in many instances the 
accounting officers of carriers have not been left free to follow 
their natural inclinations in this regard. Irrespective, however, 
of the influences brought to bear upon an accounting officer to 
turn him from his true course as an accountant and from his 
duty under the law, of keeping accounts in. accordance with 
the system prescribed by the commission, it is nevertheless 


his hand or the hand of some one immediately under his 
authority, that makes the wrongful record, and it is the ac- 
countant, therefore, to whom the commission must look in the 
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first instance for the of its rules and 
regulations. 

Under our regulations and prescribed form, the oath of the 
accounting officer must be attached to the annual report of the 
carrier to the commission, together with that of the executive; 
and, from the necessities of the case, it is the accounting officer 
who is immediately responsible and whom the commission 
will first hold responsible when it becomes necessary to in- 
voke the penalties of law; but we shall not hesitate to call 
to account with even greater severity any one above the ac- 
counting officer in authority who may share in the responsibil- 
ity for any violations of the accounting rules and regulations 
which have heen prescribed for the use of the carriers that 
are subject to the act.” 


proper carrying out 


Following Mr. Pixley’s address the subject of “State Com- 
mission Regulation” was discussed by W. F. Cushing, Bismarck, 
secretary of the North Dakota Railroad Commission. Among 
other things he stated that it was the desire of the North 
Dakota Railroad Commission to act fairly to both the public 
and the telephone industry and that the commission was not 
disposed to jump at conclusions or to make rulings before all 
parties interested in the question had been given ample time to 
be heard. 

The reports of the various committees were then presented 
and officers for the ensuing year elected, after which the con- 
vention was adjourned. 





Youngstown Breaking All Records for Ohio State. 

In the months of February and March, during which 
time the new automatic service of the Ohio State Tel- 
ephone Co. has been in operation in Youngstown, Ohio, 
more than 1,700 new subscribers have been secured. It is 
said that the local traffic of the exchange has grown 
enormously and the long distance business has been in- 
creased approximately 35 per cent. The better grades of 
service the company has to offer are being sold and 50 
per cent. of the new subscribers have taken individual line 
service in both residences and places of business, yielding 
the company a large gross revenue per subscriber. 

The plan followed is energetic and skillful selling, to- 
gether with a persistent and vigorous campaign of advertis- 
ing. In charge of this campaign are George G. King, gen- 
eral manager, and P. L. Frailey, advertising agent, of 
Youngstown, and Rollo R. Stevens, general commercial su- 
perintendent, Columbus, Ohio. 





Dependence Upon Telephone as Means of Communication. 

The dependence of modern civilization upon the tele- 
phone as a means of communication was demonstrated re- 
cently in New York when telephonic communication be- 
tween Manhattan and Brooklyn was temporarily interrupted 
as a result of an accident. In the 25 minutes before 
temporary repairs could be made, partially restoring com- 
munication, 50,000 persons, it is estimated, tried to put 
through telephone calls without success. 

The accident occurred at night when a steamship was 
trying to make a safe landing in a high wind in the East 
river. Seventeen cables, containing 3,900 wires, wer: 
caught by the steamer’s anchor and were broken loose 
from their moorings. 





Southern Railroad to Extend Telephone System. 
The Southern Railroad has authorized the constructio” 
of two telephone circuits between Alexandria and Monro: 
Va., a distance of 160 miles, in order that it may exten: 
the use of the telephone for train dispatching over the en 
tire line from Alexandria, Va., to Salisbury, N. C., a dis 
tance of 330 miles. 


Pasco (Wash.) Plant Sold to Bell. 
The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. recently pu 
chased the properties of the Twin City Telephone Co 
of Pasco, Wash. The exchange has some 500 subscribers 
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AVE you tried Yager’s 

Soldering Salts in its new 

dress? We are satisfied 
that they will retain their dry 
granular form longer and better. 
We offer a smaller, neater pack- 
age which makes a good display; 
you get the same old reliable 
salts and avoid vexatious break- 
age. If you have not tried 
Yager’s in cans, send us that 
order. 
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FIBRE INSULATORS AND 
. . TERMINAL BLOCKS . . 


The World’s Best Standard in all 
Correct Construction. EUREKA 
Insulated Nails are extensively em- 
. Ployed by the leading Telephone Com- 
panies. Samples and particulars 
furnished promptly on request. 


EUREK 





EUREKA Terminal Blocks are 
— generally adopted in railroad 
work. 


Eureka Supply Co. 
SEWELL, N. J. 
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Rebuilt Bargains 


KELLOGG golden ‘oak finish, 150-line capacity mag- 
neto switchboard, fully equipped with 130 No. 
3-A, 10 ohm series, and 20 No. 3-C, 1000 ohm 
bridging, self-restoring combined line drops and 
jacks, and the following operator’s equipment: 
15 pairs of plugs and cords, 15 listening and 
double ringing keys, 15 single supervision 
ring off drops, power and hand generator switch 
key, hand generator, operator’s suspended type 
transmitter, head band receiver and complete 
night bell equipment, also 15 feet of full ca- 
pacity line cable from base of board..................-.--.- $275.00 


KELLOGG boards with equipment as above, equip- 
ped with 8 order wire keys and 30 flash light 
transfer circuits 300.00 


F lete list of dard fi 
BARGAIN BULLETIN No. 6 (Free on Request). Stack veceived 
since Bulletin was published shown in our TELEPHONY ads. 
Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Company 
2127-2129 West 21st Street Chicago, IIl. 
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The New 
Treco Magnet Charger 





New and valuable improvements just 
added. Made in one size only, for Tele- 
hone as well as Automobile Magneto 


Charging. 


A combination of ‘‘Partial Emersion’’ and 
“Touch” system with our new Charging 
Base, makes it possible to transfer magnets 
from Charger to Magneto without a break in 
the lines of force. 


5 Dry Cells or a 6-Volt Storage Battery 
furnishes ample current for operating this 
Charger. 


Price, including all Telephone and Auto- 
mobile Attachments, $15.00. 


Results guaranteed or purchase price re- 


funded. 





What Others Have to Say About the 
Treco Magnet Charger 


A prominent Telephone Engineer in South Da- 
kota says: “Your Charger does the business.” 


Another in lowa says: ‘The TRECO Magnet 
Charger is giving us first class service. We are 
now able to put 15 to 20 Telephones on our Rural 
Lines and all ‘Ring through’ in fine shape.” 


Still another in Texas says: ‘We consider a 
TRECO Magnet Charger a valuable piece of equip- 
ment to any Magneto Exchange. We would not 
be without it, at three times the cost.” 


Townsan-Remington Electric Co. 
417 Railroad Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, Lancaster, April 13-14; Western Pennsylvania Quarterly Meeting, 


Pittsburgh, April 21-22; Southern States, Knoxville, Tenn., May 23-24 


Business Advantages of P. B. X. Equipment. 

After all, the test of success of any exchange is the amount 
of business going over the wires. The busier the lines, with- 
out overcrowding, the more surely are subscribers satisfied. 
Lots of telephone talk helps all around. A man who uses 
his telephone a good deal pays the bill more cheerfully too. 
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Cover of New Kellogg Bulletin on P. B. X. Equipment. 


A manager may get a goodly number of instruments in- 
stalled, but if the town is “slow” and the sets are idle, it isn’t 
sO easy to get new contracts or keep alive some of the older 
ones. So it behooves managers to keep the load up, by every 
practical means. 

A campaign urging the use of private branch switchboards 
is one way to keep up the load. Every such equipment in 
service not only means added revenue, but actually helps the 
service by speeding up trunk line calls, Large offices, fac- 
tories, warehouses, etc., without this very important business 
adjunct, not only handicap their own office routine, but the 
exchange service, by the constant and interminable delays in 
getting people to the nearest telephone to answer calls. 

Convincing arguments are plentiful to prove to merchants 
and manufacturers the immediate profit to them in this equip- 
ment. The value to the telephone company is well brought 
out in the introductory chapter of a new bulletin on this sub- 
ject just issued by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
which reads as follows: 


The question which often confronts a telephone company 
is how to increase its earnings. 

Operating and maintenance charges are items which can- 
not always be lowered to any great degree, if the equipment 
is right. Therefore, a telephone company must look to by- 
products to increase its gross earnings. One of these by- 
products ‘is the private branch exchange. Many companies 
are now furnishing a limited telephone service to department 
stores and manufacturing concerns which, to the customer, 


is not all that they wish. The breadth and flexibility of such 
service is limited to extensions and intercommunicating sys- 
tems; and if the customer is approached and told the advant- 
ages of a private branch exchange, he can usually be con- 
vinced of its merits, 

The service to be given a private branch exchange user 
with Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.’s type of equip- 
ment, properly installed; pleases the subscriber and brings 
increased earnings to the telephone company. 

We are prepared, as manufacturers of high grade tele- 
phone equipment, to build apparatus to meet all conditions 
which may arise with your most exacting customer, and 
solicit your inquiries for private branch exchanges. 


The company is now distributing a new illustrated bulle- 
tin on this equipment as shown in accompanying illustra- 
tion. It will send copies to interested telephone men. 





Cracraft, Leich to Furnish Telephones to War Department. 

The United States War Department has awarded the 
Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, Ill., a contract for 
furnishing 250 battery commanders’ telephones. These in- 
struments are special in every particular and are used in 
the coast fortifications near the large guns, 





Lost Underground Cables and Their ae 
By Oscar F. Tallman. 

When a cable is first installed, the question of its ever 
becoming lost or its identity confused with that of nearby 
cables may appear ridiculous. But I feel sure that there 
are very few readers who cannot recall, from past 
periences, some _ par- 
ticular time—times would 
more aptly express it— 
when they were ex- 
tremely doubtful as to 
“which cable was which” 
in some particular man- 
hole, provided there 
were two or more cables 
of the same_ capacity 
feeding through the 
same manhole. 

Naturally, it isn’t 
thought possible for a 
cable to be lost later, at 
the time of installation. 
Isn’t there a_ blueprint 
always on file? Aren’t 
the ducts all numbered? 
And isn’t every cable 
when (first installed 
tagged in each manhole 
to prevent its becoming 
lost at any time. The idea of a cable becoming lost is | 
posterous, a telephone man once said to me. Neverthe! 
it is a fact that underground cables are lost quite freque: 
—like the man thrown into jail, who called a lawyer and sti 
his case. 

The lawyer after a few minutes’ deliberation said: ‘! 
can’t put you in jail for that.” “The dickens they cai 
replied the man, ” 


exX- 














“I’m here, ain’t I? 

So with the underground cables, with all the pre 
tions at the time of installation, it would seem that 1 
can’t be lost. Still telephone companies spend many \ 
lars because underground cables are lost. 
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Waterproof 





MASTER 


waterproof by inserting the cells in 


batteries are rendered 


a laminated fibre carton which is 
interlined with paraffine, and has a 
metal bottom to insure its solidity. 
The following guarantee which ap- 
pears on every label speaks best for 


its superior quality. 





GUARANTEE 


Should this MASTER battery not 
give satisfactory service for the 
work intended, we will credit the 
amount, refund the money, or re- 
place with new cells. 











Toronto, Can. 





RADE MARK REGISTERED 


MASTER 


N43 


ful 


BatT 


nT REMIABLE TELEPHONE SERV, 
VANY OTHER OPEN CIRCUIT 


woe & WEATHERPROOF 


“ame BROOKIYNNY!, 
TO,CAN, MANILA: 





UNITED BATTERY CORPORATION, 160 John St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MASTER-The Super Dry Battery 


Weatherproof 





MASTER 
weatherproof by the application of 


batteries are rendered 


a bitumastic varnish; are then 
wrapped in asbestos, and sealed into 
the cartons, leaving a dead air 
space that acts as a temperature 
equalizer in the same manner as ina 


thermos bottle. 





WE KNOW HOW 


We have supplied the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada for many 
years and will be glad to forward 
_a copy of their letter recommend- 
ing the quality and service of our 
batteries. 











Manila, P. I. 
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Modern Telephone 
But It’s a 
Secret, so Wait 











THIS IS THE HOLTZER-CABOT 4 FREQUENCY 


MULTICYCLE CONVERTER 


that will selectively ring the telephone bells in the 
small exchange, isolated from outside electric power. 


Ohi, 


Its ringing current is 

CONSTANT IN CYCLES, 

CONSTANT IN VOLTAGE, 

AND APPROACHES AS NEARLY AS POS- 

SIBLE A SINE WAVE. 

The apparatus is self-contained in the cabinet and 
wired complete. 
There is no extra work to be done, nor auxiliaries 
added. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CoO., 


Ask for Bulletin 209 


Chicago, Ill. & Boston, Mass. 
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I can recall many sleeves that were wiped off and the 
operator called over a pair to get the number of the tele- 
phone. Then the record clerk was called to find out 
what the cable and conductor numbers were of the tele- 
phone, the number of which had just been furnished by 
the operator—all this to determine the identity of a 
cable. If there were only two cables of the same capacity 
feeding through the manhole, it is safe to say that nine 
times out of ten it would be the wrong cable. If there 
were more than two, the chances of guessing the right 
one were reduced accordingly. 


Why are underground cables lost? Because in many in- 
stances when a physical change of location is made, it is 
not taken care of in the records. The failure to make 
the change in the cable record book may be chargeable 
to the record clerk because, when he was notified, he 
failed to make the change in the record. Then again it 
might be that the one who was responsible for changing 
the location of the cable failed to notify the record de- 
partment of the change. It is very hard to locate the 
guilty party. He might be no longer in the company’s 
employ, as many years may have passed before it became 
necessary to know the identity of the cable. 

When an underground cable goes partially bad _ be- 
tween manholes and there is a paralleling empty duct, a 
new section of cable is pulled through this empty duct 
and each end spliced into the cable containing the bad 
section of cable. When the splicing is completed, the 
bad section is pulled out. Thereafter the location of that 
particular section of cable will not be the same as when 
originally installed, and, unless the record is changed ac- 
cordingly, it will be incorrect. . 

When tags are depended on, cables frequently get lost 
because a tag becomes detached from the cable. In some 
instances where an ordinary shipping tag is used, the 
markings become unreadable because of dampness in the 
manhole. 

A metal tag with the number or identifying mark 
stamped on it, is best for marking cables. It should be 
attached to the cable with wire. Never use string or cord 
because of its short life in damp manholes. The practice 
of soldering a tag to the cable is not a good one, because 
with a soldering iron or blow torch, there is the possibility 
of a hole being burned in the armor of the cable. 

Attaching tags to cables with solder is often the cause 
of a cable being lost later. This is because the workman 
realizes the danger of burning a hole in the cable with a 
blow torch or soldering iron and he fails to solder the 
tag on securely and later it drops off. 

Good tags can be made for marking cables out of the 
lead removed from cable ends when the cable is being 
spliced together. But I am straying from the reason for 
this article, and that is “How to easily relocate lost 
cables.” 

As has been previously stated, the blowing of a sleeve, 
the calling of the operator over a pair to ask for the line 
drop number and then the calling of the record depart- 
ment in order to establish the identity of a cable, is a 
very slow and expensive procedure. But this was prac- 
tically the only recourse before the invention of the 
Matthews telefault. Many readers may be familiar with 
the telefault method, but for the benefit of those who do 
not know, I want to say, that with a Matthews telefault 
(which the majority of exchanges now have) it is a very 
simple matter to locate any cable, in any or all manholes 
through which it feeds, without any records or marks of 
identification and without making a test opening. 

The location of a cable on a main distributing frame 
is always known and the location of its outside terminals 
are also known. With this information and a Matthews 
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telefault, the rest is easy. For example, let us say that 
cables Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are all 400-pair cables and feed 
through the same manholes. In the manhole on the corner 
of First street and A avenue some work is to be done 
which necessitates opening up cable No. 1, but because 
of the fact that the tags have fallen off, we can’t dis- 
tinguish it from the No. 2 or No. 3 cables. The position 
of cable No. 1 on main distributing frame is known as is 
also the location of its outside terminals. 

At some one of the outside terminals have a temporary 
cross put on (with a piece of wire, loop two pairs to- 
gether). For this, use two good pairs which are not work- 
ing. Now connect the telefault instrument in the office, 
to these two pairs in the same manner as to make a loca- 
tion for a cross. After this has been done and the telefault 
instrument started, take the telefault exploring coil to the 
manhole on the corner of First street and A avenue where 
the cable is to be located. 

With the receiver to the ear and the telefault exploring 
coil held against cable No. 1, the tone from the telefault 
instrument will be heard. It will only be heard in cable 
No. 1. This positively identifies it as the right cable. If 
this method is used, there is no chance of spending four 
or five hours opening and closing the wrong cable. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue Parker Suppty Co., manufacturer of expansion bolts, 
screw anchors and sheet-metal workers’ specialties, formerly 
of 527 W. 45th street, has moved to its new quarters at 785-787 
East 135th street, New York City, where it has more room and 
larger facilities for handling its steadily increasing business. 

Tue STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued a new catalog of its Standard colonial copper clad 
wire. Copies of this catalog, which supersedes all earlier pub- 
lications, will be gladly sent to those writing the company 
and applying for Bulletin No. 202-1. 

Tue Hortzer-Casot Etectric Co., of Brookline, Mass., has 
issued an attractive 10-page booklet containing a history of 
its growth from a small shop in 1875 to a large six-story fac- 
tory containing a total of 148,000 square feet of floor space, 
with branch offices in Chicago, New York and Boston, in 1916. 
Copies of this folder, which is issued in commemoration of the 
company’s 40th anniversary, may be obtained upon application. 





Quick Work in Replacing Fire Damage. 

Quick work on the part of officials of the Shelby County 
Telephone Co., of Shelbyville, Ky., the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., and representa- 
tives of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph C 
followed the fire which wiped out the exchange buildin: 
and equipment of the local Independent company on th: 
night of March 28. 

A telegram to Chicago was followed by shipment, by ex- 
press, of two switchboards to replace temporarily tho- 
destroyed, while under the personal direction of Min: 
Corman, superintendent of the Central Home, a constru:- 
tion crew went at once to Shelbyville, 30 miles fro 
Louisville, and began arranging for temporary housi! 
of the plant and rearranging of the wire systems. The r 
sult was that by the end of the week operations of t! 
system were pretty fully resumed, and by the first of t! 
following week everything was working smoothly aga’ . 

The Shelby County company connects with the Cent: 
Home’s toll lines. It operated with two boards, a co! 
mon battery board which took care of the city subscrib« 
and a magneto board serving the country subscribers, 4 
together there being 550 subscribers. The loss of $7,0 
was pretty well covered and the plan of the compa! 
to install a new board this summer will be carrier out ‘ 
soon as possible. 








